









Vout. LXIV. 


‘Trere is a fallacy at the bottom of 
your theory about government. Macau- 
lay has truly said, that it is impossible 
to deduce the science of government 
from the principles of human nature. 
You have also in your reasoning con- 
founded natural law and the state of na- 
ture. I shall not, however, dwell upon 
the fallacy and error in your theory, but 
will immediately go into the practical. 
Theories about government are worth 
nothing, unless they can be successfully 
reduced to practice. 

‘You have asserted that democracy is 
the best form of government, and ap- 
pealed to the past and attempted to sus- 
tain your assertion by theorizing and 
speculating upon history. Now I assert 
that a limited monarchy is the best form 
of government, and that the democratic 
form is a failure, and make the same ap- 
peal that you have made, and will fur- 
nish the proof from naked, practical 
history itself; yea, my assertion is not 
only proved by the history of the past, 
but the proof is made cumulative by 
that which is now being written in the 
blood of Mexico and in the blood of 
your own countrymen. 

‘In floating down the stream of his- 
tory, we see all along the shore the 
wrecks of republics, which went to 
pieces upon the rocks of suffrage. The 
history of all republics is the history of 
civil commotions, intestine strife, and 
domestic suffering. Their history is 


generally short, and the concluding 
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chapter thereof invariably tells us that 
the people sought refuge from them- 
selves in monarchy, or fell a prey to 
foreign power. Of the ancient repub- 
lics, we may only name Rome and Ath- 
ens. The Roman people, when they be- 
came masters of Rome, found her mis- 
tress of Italy. They left her a mass of 
anarchy and confusion. Monarchy took 
possession of this mass, and soon brought 
order out of confusion, and established 
domestic security. Greece tried demo- 
cracy, but threw it aside for monarchi- 
cal principle. Further down the stream 
of time, we notice Florence and Genoa. 
The history of these republics again 
tells us that the greatest popular suf- 
fering is produced by popular rule. 
During the first five hundred years, 
the history of Venice informs us that 
one third of her doges fell a prey to 
popular rage. Some were murdered, 
some deprived of their sight, and others 
banished. 

‘It will not be denied that the estab- 
lishment of hereditary aristocracy bol- 
stered the power of Venice, which was, 
at the time it was established, fast sink- 
ing under the weakening effects of in- 
ternal discord. It was hereditary aris- 
tocracy that made Venice outlive all the 
other Italian republics. Such was the 
anarchy and confusion engendered by 
republican principles, that the arbitrary 
authority exercised by the Ten became 
necessary to preserve the power and 
even the national existence of Venice. 
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‘Switzerland, although she has for a 
long time maintained the republican 
form, yet this form has embraced much 
that monarchical progress has discarded. 
Refugees from foreign lands have been 
refused an asylum in Switzerland. Mer- 
cenaries have been furnished to fight for 
those who were trampling under foot the 
principles professed by the Swiss peo- 
ple; privileged classes have been licensed 
to rob the masses of their rights; yea, 
more —we affirm, on the authority of 
Sismondi, that Switzerland has persist- 
ently used torture to wring confessions 
from those who came before her tribun- 
als. 

‘Consider the sad history of Poland! 
For a time she was buffeted about by 
her own people, made sport of by for- 
eign nations, and then fell a prey to for- 
eign usurpation. 

‘The two most civilized and powerful 
nations of Europe tried democracy, and 
as surely as a burnt child is afraid of 
the fire, they will never try it again. 
These two great nations, unlike the an- 
cient Persians, unintentionally suffered 
anarchy and confusion; yet their one 
anarchical period answered the same ad- 
mirable purpose of the five days of in- 
tentional anarchy preceding each Persian 
reign. The suffering of the English and 
French was such, during their one peri- 
od, that it is not necessary for them to 
introduce every reign with a period of 
anarchy, in order to secure cheerful sub- 
mission and unfaltering allegiance to the 
new king. The mere thought of their 
short democratic existence causes them 


to welcome with shouts of joy the coro- « 


nation-day. 1 confess that evils existed 
prior to the French Revolution and the 
beheading of Charles the First. But 
did the people better their condition by 
revolution ? These revolutions only 
prove the truth of what Juvenal says: 

‘* Nunquam adeo foedis, adeoque pudentis 

Utimur exemplis, ut non pejora supersint.’ 

‘At the mere mention of the French 
revolution, a panorama of its horrors 
will pass before your mind. Democracy 
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was to France perfect anarchy—the very 
worst form of tyranny. She endured 
this galling yoke but a short time, when 
she was gladly relieved of it by mon- 
archy. Thecommencementof the French 
republic was auspicious. Its birth and 
the victories at Mentz and Jemappe were 
all announced in foreign lands about the 
same time. And yet a youth could say 
that he saw the beginning and the end 
of the republic. 

‘The Commonwealth and the revolu- 
tion that produced it, I shall merely 
mention. I need not dwell on the ty- 
ranny and hypocrisy of Cromwell; his 
life and times are familiar to every 
school-boy. Cromwell, by declaring 
himself Dictator and transmitting his 
authority to Richard, thereby acknow- 
ledged democracy a failure. It is suffi- 
cient to add, that those who barricaded 
the streets of London against the father 
swelled the immense throng that wel- 
comed the son to England. England 
soon had another revolution, but it was 
merely the substitution of one king for 
another. Good flowed from it, but its 
general benefits have been over-esti- 
mated. 

‘The history of dead republics proves 
the truth of what Burlamaqui says : 


‘* The multitude is a mixture of all kinds 
of people; it contains a few men of parts, 
some of whom may have honest intentions ; 
but far the greater number cannot be de- 
pended on, as they have nothing to lose, and 
consequently can hardly be trusted. . 
Liberty is not wanting in popular states ; 
nay, they have too much of it, since it de- 
generates into licentiousness. Hence it is 
that they are ever weak and tottering. In- 
testine commotions or foreign attacks often 
throw them into consternation. It is their 
ordinary fate to fall a prey to the ambition 
of their fellow-citizens, or to foreign usurpa- 
tion, and thus to pass from the highest lib- 
erty to the lowest slavery.’ 


‘Let us see what are the evidences of 
the present. Mexico has been upon the 
political stage for some time, acting the 
democratic tragedy. She is, however, 
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in the last scene; for the tread of mon- 
archy is aiready on her soil, to close the 
play. 

‘The most hopeful experiment at self- 
government was that of the United 
States. Yet the fatal malady, to which 
republics are so subject, has seized her 
inthe morning of her youth. The life’s 
blood of the republic is fast flowing out 
of the veins laid open by its own peo- 
ple.> She is but following in the foot- 
steps of all republics. Boasting that 
your government is founded on the con- 
sent of the governed, you are putting 
forth your strength to subjugate unwill- 
ing States. Claiming in your inception 
that compromise and conciliation is the 
duty of rulers, you have been uncom- 
promising and unrelenting to your own 
people; your Constitution is declared 
the bulwark of liberty, yet it has be- 
come treason to pronounce in its favor. 
Your President, the world has always 
been told, possessed but little power ; 
yet to-day he is as absolute as the Cza 
of Russia. While you are returning 
thanks that, in this land of liberty, you 
are not as other people in this, that every 
man is tried by his peers and meets his 
accusers face to face, a sweeping confis- 
cation spreads its black, pestilential 
wings over one half your land, and 
thousands of your people are pining in 
loathsome prisons for no alleged crime. 

‘This war is making prominent two 
of the fatal defects of your system: 
First, you conduct a civil war with 
slowness and inefficiency ; and second, 
when once in a civil war, there is no such 
thing as quitting. There is no supreme 
power that can rise above the storm of 
passion, and say to the angry waters: 
‘Peace, be still!’ The people in your 
government are supreme. In this strug- 
gle, as in all civil wars, one portion of 
the people is arrayed against the other, 
and the longer they fight, the more 
deadly is the hate and the more uncom- 
promising the passion. Hence the con- 
test must end in a division of the Union, 
or in the subjugation of one, and per- 
haps the ruin of both. 
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‘The prediction of M.-de Tocqueville 
has been fearfully fulfilled: ‘If ever the 
free institutions of America are destroy- 
ed, that event may be attributed to the 
omnipotence of the majority, which may 
at some future time urge the minority 
to desperation, and oblige them to have 
recourse to physical force. Anarchy 
will then be the result; but it will have 
been brought about by despotism.’ 
And the prophecy of Lord Macaulay, 
(in the Randall letter,) out of due time, 
is entering upon its fulfilment: ‘ Kither 
some Ceesar or Napoleon will seize the 
reins of government with a strong 
hand, or your republic will be as fear- 
fully laid waste by barbarians in the 
twentieth century, as the Roman Em- 
pire was in the fifth; with this differ- 
ence, that the Huns and Vandals who 
ravished the Roman Empire came from 
without, and that your Huns and Van- 
dals will have been engendered within 
your own country, by your own iustitu- 
tions.’ 

‘Such is a brief review of the history 
of Democracy. I shall not dwell upon 
the history of Monarchy. _ I will merely 
point to China and Russia as proof of 
the assertion I made, that absolute mon- 
archies possess stability. China has ex- 
isted from ‘the time to which the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary.’ 
When other nations of Europe have 
been shaken by the tempest of revolu- 
tion, Russia has remained quiet and 
tranquil. 

‘The civilized world has tried both 
monarchy and democracy; and what 
now is the tally kept by time? A 
dozen or more monarchies stand firmly 
established, unshaken by intestine strife 
and firmly rooted against foreign usurpa- 
tion; but few republics are found, and 
they are all, with but few exceptions, 
tottering and weak and upon the verge 
of ruin. 

‘In defending monarchy, I do not wish 
to be understood as maintaining that 
kings do no wrong. They are some- 
times recreant to the high trust reposed 
in them. Yet this is not the fault of 
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monarchy, but human nature. Kings 
are men, and liable to err; and it is bet- 
ter for the people to bear with their 
faults, than to exchange them for the 
greater evils of revolution. ‘Quomodo 
sterilitatem, aut nimios imbres, et cetera 
natura mala, ita luxum vel avaritiam 
dominantium tolerate. Vitia erunt do- 
nec homines ; sed neque hzec continua, 
et meliorum intervente pensantur.’ 

‘That the mushroom success of the 
American Republic had a powerful ef- 
fect upon Europe, it cannot be denied. 
Democrats became bold and assumed 
the aggressive ; monarchists were thrown 
upon the defensive, and became mere 
apologists, and were fast losing ground, 
and England was threatened with the 
infliction of another commonwealth. 
But the bursting of the great American 
bubble has created such a change in 
sentiment, that England now has noth- 
ing to fear.* 

‘England has enjoyed unexampled 
liberty and prosperity for ten centuries. 
The same form of government that has 
existed so long, to-day guarantees to her 
people civil and religious liberty, and is 
full of promise to their children. It is 
no matter of wonder, then, that Eng- 
lishmen advocate limited monarchy ; 
that they wish to try no new experi- 
ment, since their experiment in govern- 
ment has been for centuries a happy and 
glorious success; that they want no 
French revolution; that they do not 
wish to see a ‘College of France’ sub- 
stituted for their Cambridge, and blouse- 
men take the place of their gownsmen ; 
a Venetian Council the place of their 
Parliament, and an American Cabinet 
the place of their Ministry. The dura- 
tion and permanent existence of Great 
Britain are due to the fact that her people 
have given earnest heed to the proverb: 
‘My son, fear the Lord and the king, 
and meddle not with them thatare given 
to change.’ ’ 

‘Some of the isms you allude to,’ re- 
joined B, ‘are burtful and disgraceful, 
but not fatally injurious. One which 

*London Quarterly. 
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you name, the religio-political ism in 
Utah, is supported and kept alive by an- 
nual accessions from Europe. The oth- 
ers you allude to are not the product of 
our form of governmant, but are miere- 
ly the fungus growth on free thought, 
as it springs forth in gigantic propor- 
tions, from the virgin soil of a new 
world. 

‘You have said that domestic tran- 
quillity and security are not guaranteed 
by a republic; that the fickleness of the 
people renders every thing unstable and 
uncertain. Now I assert that the un- 
certainty of nature renders every thing 
more uncertain in a monarchy. The 
truth of your assertion and mine is to 
be found in the answer to the question: 
Is there more certainty in trusting to 
the creative power of nature, acting 
through one family, than through all 
the families of the nation? Is there 
more certainty in agreeing beforehand 
to live under the scion of a house, not 
yet born, than in selecting, when the 
time arrives, a matured man from the 
body of the people by popular choice ? 
Most certainly not; because Nature is 
impartial. She sends forth from the 
womb of royalty good, bad, and indif- 
ferent princes, just as she sends forth 
good, bad, and indifferent children from 
the womb of commonalty. There is 
this difference, however: Royalty pro- 
duces but one, and that one must be 
served, be he good or bad. There is 
only Eleémon’s choice —a dark spot is 
set upon the body politic by the bar- 
gain of the people, which can only be 
washed out by the blood of revolution. 
Commonalty is prolific, and brings forth 
millions from whom a selection can be 
made. Now if nature were partial to 
royal houses, and would always keep on 
hand, ‘made to order,’ wise and good 
princes, exactly adapted to successfully 
meet the great trials and emergencies of 
their respective reigns, then your asser- 
tion as to the certainty, permanency, 
stability, and liberty in monarchy would 
be true. But, unfortunately for mon- 
archies, Nature isa staunch old democrat 
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and doesn’t recognize human royalty and 
aristocracy. Alas for royalty! Nature 
makes some very stupid mistakes. She 
is continually placing fools in kings’ 
houses, and causing the wise and good 
to come forth from the very ashes. Na- 
ture, then, being impartial, liberty is un- 
certain in a monarchy. When the 
kingdom resounds with the shouts of 
subjects rejoicing that a king has been 
born into the world, they know not but 
they are rejoicing over the advent of a 
tyrant, a fool, or a faithless debauchee. 
It is, then, uncertain in a monarchy 
whether a good or a bad king will be 
born. So in a republic there is some 
uncertainty whether the people will 
choose good or bad rulers. But there 
is this inestimable advantage in a repub- 
lic. If nature gives to a monarchy a ty- 
rant, the people must submit to him as 
long as they live, or dethrone him by 
revolution; but if the people of a re- 
public give themselves a bad President, 
they do not have to resort to forcible rev- 
olution to get rid of him; they do not 
bring upon themselves anarchy and con- 
fusion; they are not cursed with a 
usurper, or a regency, or houses of 
York and Lancaster; but they have to 
endure for only four years, and then de- 
prive him of power by a peaceable rev- 
olution. They take him from his high 
office, place a better in his stead, and in 
so doing the state is unconvulsed ; not 
a drop of blood spilled; not a hair of a 
citizen harmed. 

‘A king is more liable to abuse his 
power than a President; he knows that 
he is settled upon his throne by heredi- 
tary right, that his subjects regard this 
right with a sacred respect, and will 
suffer and endure many wrongs for con- 
science sake; and unless he is one ef 
the purest and best of men, he will be 
tyrannical. Ina republic a citizen takes 
the chair of state knowing that his only 
right thereto is immediately derivative, 
and his only claim to a retention thereof 
rests in a good and just administration. 
The people of a kingdom are compelled 
to. endure greater evils than those of a 
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republic, because their only redress is in 
revolution. Hence they will bow their 
necks to the yoke, endure much, suffer 
much, before they will accept forcible 
revolution. This is the reason why the 
English people endured the uxoricides 
of Henry, suffered the fires of Smith- 
field, stood still when the flames fed on 
the blood of Ridley and Cranmer, and 
turned away without a murmur when 
the heads of Russell and Sidney fell from 
the block. The people of a republic, 
for the slightest act of oppression, can, 
in a peaceable way, dethrone the op- 
pressor; and as they can do so peace- 
ably, they never suffer long.’ 

‘You have failed,’ said A, ‘ to tell of 
the effect of your peaceable revolutions 
upon the victorious majority and the de- 
feated minority ; how the former march- 
es into power as a Roman conqueror 
marched into a vanquished province, 
and how the minority yields to the 
sway with as little contentment and sat- 
isfuction as a conquered people do to the 
yoke of foreign power. That the mi- 
nority are slow to rebel in England, 
arises from the fact that the minority is 
treated with moderation. To this fact 
Montalembert attributes the long exist- 
ence of the English government. You 
will excuse so long an extract,* since it 
is so pointed, and covers in a few words 
ground which I would otherwise have 
to review: ‘They (the minority in Eng- 
land) are not exposed to the temptation 
of using the superior strength which a 
superior organization almost always con- 
fers upon a minority, for the purpose of 
wresting by force what they cannot gain 
by vote. They have always a right to 
trust that the slow working of educated 
public opinion will restore to them, by a 
slow reiiction, whatever there was of ex- 
cess in the triumph of their opponents. 
In states less constitutional than our 
own, the same sort of moderation on 
the whole prevails, though it is more 
liable to perilous interruptions.  Tri- 
umphs are not won by the direct power 


*From London Quarterly Review, tit. ‘ Democra- 
cy on its Trial.’ 
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of those who are to profit by them. A 
favorite or minister under a despotic 
sovereign is liable to many misleading 
influences. He may be bribed, or he 
may be flattered, or he may be piqued. 
But his very favor generally lifts him 
too high to be personally interested in 
the working of any legislative change. 
Therefore he has no motive for driving 
to extremities the minority, upon whom 
that change may press severely. To 
keep peace and to avoid trouble, it is 
his interest to remove to the uttermost 
of his power all causes of discontent. 
Of course there will be plenty of excep- 
tions, caused by incapacity or passion ; 
but moderation will be the natural ten- 
dency. But with a democracy the case 
is very different. With them passion is 
not tiie exception, but the rule. Wheth- 
er they are swayed by the passion of 
greed or enthusiasm, by the nobler emo- 
tions or the baser, patient and far-seeing 
calculation goes for very little in their 
councils. In the collective deliberations 
of any body of men, reason gains the 
mastery over passion, exactly in pro- 
portion as they are educated and as they 
are few. Passion is fostered equally by 
the two main characteristics of the de- 
mocratic sovereign, ignorance and num- 
bers. A profound argument must com- 
mend itself to each man’s individual 
reason, and derives no aid from the con- 
gregation of numbers. But an emotion 
will shoot electrically through a crowd, 
which might have appealed to each man 
by himself in vain, Thus it is always 
difficult to commend a far-sighted, pas- 
sionless policy to a large assembly ; 
perfectly impossible, if it consist of men 
whose minds are unused to thought and 
undisciplined by study. They will al- 
ways act, either to favor some doctrine 
in which they fanatically believe, or to 
serve the most obvious interests of the 
moment.. A triumph gained by a ma- 
jority under such feelings will preclude 
the possibility of moderation. The hab- 
itual omnipotence of the majority will 
silence all preachers of self-restraint. 
The excitement of victory, intensified 
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by the multitude that takes part in it, 
will not suffer them to pause in pursuit 
of a defeated antagonist. The less nu- 
merous and more educated bodies that 
take part in a constitutional government 
may be set in motion or halted at will; 
but such discipline is impossible, when 
the rude masses that form a nation are 
dashing forward at the bidding, not of 
their leaders, but of their 6wn excited 
partisanship. The difference between a 
democratic and a constitutional triumph 
is the difference between the charge of a 
yeomanry and of a regiment of the line. 
The former go to work more heartily, 
and their impetus is more terrible; but 
their onset once commenced, can neither 
be arrested nor controlled.’ ’ 

‘The people of the United States, I 
confess,’ resumed B, ‘have not shown 
that moderation which is necessary for 
good government. Heretofore, men mod- 
erate and conservative in their views have 
often been looked upon with contempt 
by both parties, and extremists have 
been complimented with the titles, 
‘Sound, reliable,’ thorough-going, un- 
conditional, etc.; but the days for 
such things are fast passing away. 

‘There is simply this difference be- 
tween America and England: the one 
is young, the other old. America pos- 
sesses all the enthusiasm of youth, and 
occasionally displays a want of modera- 
tion. England exhibits one other pro- 
duct of old age. England's age has 
brought experience, and experience 
moderation. But a certain kind of 
moderation — that excited by the fear 
of dissolution. As an old man, who is 
kept alive by stimulants, dreads and 
avoids all exposure, so England, kept 
alive by the cohesive power of an enor- 
mous public debt, by the interest of 
what she owes, dreads all exposure, all 
immoderate action. 

‘Englishmen talk with pride of the 
liberality of their institutions, the great- 
ness of their statesmen, and the power 
of their nation; but the voice that thus 
boasts comes from the dark depths of 
bankruptcy, and is drowned by the 
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wailing cries of poverty and wretched- 
ness. I but quote from one whom you 
have already cited as authority :* ‘It 
cannot, however, escape observation, 
that, in the legislation of England, the 
interests of the poor have often been 
sacrificed to the advantage of the rich, 
and the rights of the majority to the 
privileges of the few. The consequence 
is, that England, at the present day, 
combines the extremes of good and evil 
fortune in the bosom of her society ; 
and the miseries and privations of her 
poor almost equal her power and re- 
nown.’ 

‘You have concluded that a mixed 
form of government, composed of mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy, is 
the best ; you quote Polybius, and hold 
up the English government as proof. 
Now Polybius is not authority against 
our form of government, for the same 
reason that Tacitus is not authority 
against the English government. Taci- 
tus says that a mixed government, com- 
pounded of monarchy, aristocracy, and 


democracy, ‘may be in theory beautiful, 
but can never exist in fact; and if it 
should, it will be of short duration.’ 
This assertion has no weight against 
England, from the simple fact that a 
limited monarchy, such as the English 
government, had never existed when 


Tacitus wrote. So what Polybius says 
has no weight against our form of gov- 
ernment, because the world had never 
known such a government as ours when 
Polybius gave his opinion. No such a 
republic as that of the United States ex- 
isted in the time of Polybius. Demo- 
cracy was not then what it isnow. The 
people then assembled together in a mul- 
titude, and acted without system. Our 
perfect representative and insti utional 
system was unknown, and the multi- 
tude was not restrained, as they now 
are, by a perfect written constitution. 
‘I should like, just here, to discuss 
at length the proposition that a perfect 
system of government is deducible from 
the principles of human nature; but 


*M. de Tocqueville, 
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since you have appealed to the ‘grave 
and reverend chronicles of the grave,’ 
time will only permit me to look a little 
into history. 

‘You have pointed out the wrecks of 
the republics, but did not notice the 
wrecks of the monarchies of Greece and 
Rome, a little further down the stream. 
There is this difference in the ship- 
wrecks: The republics went aground, 
but Rome and Greece still lived; the 
monarchies went to pieces, and Rome 
and Greece perished with the wreck. 

‘Durjng the Roman republic, the Jez 
majestatis was properly administered ; 
under the emperors, the majesty of the 
Roman people was annihilated. During 
the republic, acts alone constituted trea- 
son; under the emperors, words were 
made treasonable. During the Repub- 
lic, this law protected the Roman peo- 
ple; under the emperors, this law made 
them slaves. Tacitus, in entering on 
the history of the Roman empire, says: 
‘We have nothing before us but acts 
of despotism, continual accusations, the 
treachery of friends, the ruin of inno- 
cence, and trial after trial ending al- 
ways in the same tragic catastrophe.’ 
What freshman does not know that the 
history of the Roman republic is the 
history of Roman glory, patriotism, and 
integrity ; that it is the history of the 
period when her people were virtuous 
and her armies invincible? You have 
said that republics are weak and totter- 
ing, and unable to withstand civil com- 
motion and foreign attacks. No mon- 
archy ever had more trying calamities 
than those which fell upon the Roman 
republic, during the war with Hanni- 
bal, and no monarchy ever stood firmer 
than the republic of Rome. She had 
suffered four terrible defeats ; over two 
hundred thousand of her brave men 
had laid down their lives upon the altar 
of their country ; the soil of Spain had 
drunken the blood of her two Scipios ; 
disasters had befallen her in Sicily: yet 
the republic stood firm and the people 
united and determined. Her people 
shared in the administration of her af- 
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fairs, and hence felt a proud conscious- 
ness of their position; they were suffer- 
ing and fighting, not for a leader, but 
for their government. Hence they never 
lost courage ; their rallying cry was ever 
Pro patria et gloria, and success finally 
crowned their steadfast patriotism. How 
different under the Roman monarchy ! 
The noble citizens became subservient 
subjects, and the brave soldiers spiritless 
slaves. Instead of the defiant shout, 
Pro patria, (for our country,) was only 
heard the slavish cry: Panem et circen- 
ces, (bread and games.) 

‘The same may be said of Lacedzemon 
and Athens. The beginning of the mon- 
archic period (Ol. 95, 2) in Greece was 
the beginning of her decay, and the 
history from that time down to the bat- 
tle of Corinth is the history of her de- 
cline. 

‘The Carthaginian republic, for two 
hundred years prior to the fall of Segun- 
tum, was the leading power of the earth, 
and from that period only contended 
with a sister republic for universal em- 
pire. . 
‘The history of the republic of Venice 
is such as the Venetians can ever revert 
to with just pride. For under it, they 
possessed Constantinople, and held the 
richest of the Ionian Isles; and her 
power was felt and respected on the 
continent. Feltre Belluno, Padua, Bes- 
cia, Ceflona, Venona, and Zante were in 
her possessions. 

‘In the fifteenth century, the great 
nations of Europe looked in upon the 
Venetian senate for political light ; and 
Venetian statesmen were courted and 
consulted by those having foreign au- 
thority. : 

‘The republic of Genoa was born at 
the downfall of the empire of Charle- 
magne, and expired at the battle of Ma- 
rengo. During its existence, it enjoyed 
prosperity, and had strength to extend 
and maintain its power on the continent. 
Genoa, as well as Venice, enjoyed more 
than an equal share of the trade and 
commerce of the world. For a century 
and a quarter, Genoa struggled for su- 
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premacy in Lombardy, and gave way, at 
last, only to her rival, the republic of 
Venice. The fall of Venice and Genoa 
was not due to their form of govern- 
ment. The power of these nations was 
in their commerce. When the Greco- 
Byzantine empire was revived, Venice 
and Genoa were rivals for the mastery 
of the sea. The discoveries of Gama 
and Columbus ruined the commerce of 
these nations, and led to their downfall. 

‘The tyranny in Venice of which you 
speak is proof in favor of democracy. 
It was practised by the ‘Ten.’ Venice, 
during that period, was oligarchical. 
The Ten had usurped the power. Ty- 
ranny came with the decree: ‘ La serra- 
ta del consiglio.’ Whilst the Doges 
were elected by the people, and whilst 
the Grand Council was elective, the Ve- 
netians enjoyed liberty. But when the 
‘Council was closed,’ and Venice be- 
came an hereditary aristocracy, the Ve- 
netians felt the heel of tyranny.’ 

‘You will not deny,’ said A, ‘that 
Venice received great benefit from the 
establishment of hereditary aristocracy, 
and that the power exercised by the 
Ten was necessary and beneficial. But 
for the Ten, Venice would have died 
much younger. She would have been 
buried with the rest of the Italian re- 
publics, had it not been for the strength 
she derived from the administration of 
the Ten. The Ten shielded the masses 
of the people. They protected the poor 
in what little they possessed, and the 
weak in the enjoyment of their civil 
rights. Their police system, the most 
perfect that ever existed, was arbitrary 
and often worked great injustice; yet it 
was necessary to preserve the existence 
of Venice. It cannot be denied that the 
period in which Venice was ruled by a 
hereditary aristocracy is the history of 
her greatness, grandeur, and power.’ 

‘What you say,’ resumed B, ‘is in 
part true. There was a necessity for 
the existence of the Ten. But this ne- 
cessity arose from the union of aristoc- 
racy and democracy, a fundamental de- 
fect in the Venetian system. The his- 
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tory of Venice only proves my position, 
that aristocracy and democracy are in- 
compatible. There was, in Venice as 
well as Genoa, a constant contention be- 
tween the nobles and the people. The 
nobles, in the thirteenth century, gained 
the ascendency. There was a bitter con- 
test between the people and the nobles, 
when the Ten acquired their power. 
The Ten sided with the people, protect- 
ed them against the nobles, and were in 
turn sustained by the people. Had there 
been no nobles, there would probably 
have been no necessity for the exercise 
of arbitrary power by the Ten. Poland 
felt the unhappy effects of a union of 
aristocracy and democracy. Consider- 
ing the facts that she possessed these an- 
tagonistic elements, that she was sur- 
rounded by inimical neighbors, that she 
was inland and hence defenceless, it is 
not much wonder that she lived so short 
a life. . 

‘You misrepresent Switzerland. Re- 
fugees, it is true, have been refused an 
asylum there. But why was this done? 
The combined whelps of monarchy, 
ycleped the Great Powers, growled forth 
the demand, and the diet of Switzer- 
land must needs obey. Against this 
obedience, however, the people entered 
their earnest protest, and, in every way, 
expressed their disgust for the servility 
of the diet. 

‘The statements of Sismondi are to be 
received with a grain of allowance. He 
was soured against democracy, because 
of the treatment he received from France 
and Geneva, and doubtless has given 
color to his statements. He, however, 
affirms that, since the reforms of 1830, 
inaugurated in .the electoral assemblies 
of Tessin, and sustained by the people, 
by which the absolute rights, personal 
liberty and security, were established, 
and the freedom of the press guaran- 
teed, no such thing as torture has been 
known in Switzerland, and without fear 
of contradiction, we assert that it has 
not been used there, in this century, if 
indeed within the last hundred years. 

‘I shall simply say of Switzerland, 
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that her record is as spotless-as that 
of England, that her history records 
as much patriotism, as much devotion 
to liberty as that of England; and the 
manner in which she has carried herself 
in the time of war evinces that she pos- 
Sesses equally as much stability. You 
hold up China and Russia as evidences 
of the stability of monarchy. While these 
governments have possessed stability, it 
cannot be said that security and tran- 
quillity have accompanied it ; for their his- 
tory is full of imperial murders, conspi- 
racies, and imprisonments. The stabili- 
ty possessed by despotic nations is due 
to political ignorance, and not to their 
form of government. There is as much 
mental quietude, concerning any ques- 
tion, in a mind shrouded with complete 
ignorance, as there is in one that is illu- 
mined by a perfect knowledge of it. 
So a nation, destitute of progressive po- 
litical knowledge, is as contented as a 
nation that has reached, through revolu- 
tion, the perfection of civil government. 
One-man standing in a valley at the base 
of Mont Blanc, and one upon its sum- 
mit, can both say that they feel not the 
storm that is raging. Yet there is this 
difference: the one is above the storm 
and the other below it. The one below, 
in order to join his companion above, 
must pass through the intervening storm. 
So some nations have not felt the blasts 
of revolution, because they tarry in the 
valleys and the lowlands of the political 
world ; and unless they advance higher 
up, will never feel the purifying tem- 
pests of revolution. Lieber truly says: 
‘ There is in politics, as in all spheres of 
humanity, such a thing as being below 
and being above an evil. Many persons, 
who are free from scepticism, are not 
above it, but the dangerous questions 
have never yet presented themselves; 
and many nations remain quiet, while 
others are torn by civil wars; not be- 
cause they have reached a settled state 
above revolution, but because they have 
not yet arrived at the period of contend- 
ing elements.’ Political ignorance gives 
national stability, but it is the stability 
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of stagnation. The life of many dead 
monarchies and republics, it is true, 
might have been prolonged, had wisdom 
been found in their councils; but the 
decay and downfall of nations is often 
improperly attributed to their form of 
government. Nations, like men, have 
their youth, manhood, and old age. The 
development of the world causes them 
to spring up, flourish for a time, fulfil 
their appointment, and then pass away. 
When their appointed time to die is at 
hand, no form of government, no wise 
administration can save them. They 
are swept from existence by the irresisti- 
ble hand of destiny. Says Prof. Dra- 
per: ‘The origin, existence, and death 
of nations depend thus on physical in- 
fluences, which are themselves the re- 
sult of immutable laws. Nations are 
only transitory forms of humanity. 
They must undergo obliteration, as do 
the transitional forms offered by the ani- 
mal series. There is no more an im- 
mortality for them than there is an im- 
mortality for an embryo, in any one of 
the manifold forms passed through, in 
its progress of development.’ 

‘You say that republics lack stability 
and durability. The regal period lasted 
two hundred and forty-five, the republic 
five hundred and eighty, and the empire 
five hundred and ninety years. So 
then, as to durability, you have but 
little to boast of in Roman history. 

‘From the Dorian emigration to the 
beginning of the monarchic period (em- 
bracing the aristocratic and democratic 
periods) was seven hundred years. The 
monarchic period lasted three hundred 
and fifty years. The history of Greece, 
then, proves nothing for monarchy. 
Rome and Greece both expired in the 
arms of monarchy; this fact then is 
‘naked history’ proving monarchy a 
failure. 

‘In the fifth century the Italians, driven 
out by Attila and his Huns, took refuge 
on the ninety islands, and founded Ven- 
ice. Dating her nationality from the 
time the people united, in accordance 
with a decree of the senate of Padua, 
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421, we find that the republic existed 
for nearly fourteen centuries. Eleven 
centuries intervened between the election 
of Aafesto and the abdication of Manini, 
in 1798. This republic, then, is yet 
several centuries the senior of Great 
Britain. 

‘Now let us consider the history of 
Monarchy. We shall go only into the 
history of England, which is the best 
form of monarchy, and the one in which 
the most liberty has been enjoyed. 

‘England, during the reign of the An- 
glo-Saxon line, extending from Egbert, 
827, to Edmund Ironsides, a period of 
one hundred and eighty-seven years, 
was ravaged by the invasion of the 
Danesand Normans. It wasa period of 
perfidy and popular misery, ending with 
the dismemberment of the nation and 
the establishment of the Danish line, 
and a termination of the Danish war 
which had lasted for about two hundred 
years. Then came the revolutiori that 
placed William the Conqueror on the 
throne. His reign is marked by several 
formidable conspiracies, and the rebel- 
lion headed by his son Robert, and the 
insurrection in Normandy. Then came 
William Rufus, and with him the 
civil war with his brother Robert. Here 
we find, I believe, the first sweeping con- 
fiscation. Thirteen years after, followed 
another civil war between Henry and 
Robert. Thirty years thereafter, forci- 
ble revolution placed Stephen on the 
throne. A few years passed, and an- 
other revolution dethroned the Usurper 
and crowned Matilda. The crown was 
hardly settled upon her head, when she 
was compelled to flee the throne for 
safety. Then Stephen and Matilda 
changed places. Stephen was scarcely 
seated, when Henry invaded England, 
claiming the throne. Thus we find four 
revolutions and one rebellion in the 
space of twenty years. 

‘The House of Plantagenet came in 
with a revolution, and went out with a 
revolution. The first thirty years of 
the Plantagenets were characterized by 
revolts, civil dissensions and conflicts be- 
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tween the royal and ecclesiastical pow- 
er. Then came the civil war between 
John and the Barons, ending 1215. A 
weak prince then succeeded a tyran- 
nical king. The innovations of Mont- 


' fort, the mad parliament, and the oligar- 


chy of twelve followed; by which the 
prerogatives of the king were infringed, 
and the rights of the people trampled 
under foot. Then followed the war with 
Leicester. 

‘The reign of Edward the Confessor 
was comparatively a quiet and success- 
ful reign, although during it Wales and 
Scotland were conquered. .England was 
then cursed with another weak king, 
Edward IT. A civil war continued dur- 
ing his entire reign, (twenty years,) end- 
ing in his deposition and cruel murder in 
Berkeley Castle. Edward IIL, to main- 
tain himself, diverted his subjects by 
making war with Scotland and France. 
The war with the latter continued dur- 
ing his reign. The history of the reign 
of Richard II. is the history of a con- 
tinuous civil war, ending in his deposi- 
tion and murder. Henry the Usurper 
was greeted with a civil war, which con- 
tinued during his reign. The short 
reign of Henry V. commenced with the 
burning of Cobham, the follower of 
Wickliffe, and ended with a bloody war 
with France. The war with France con- 
tinued during the interregnum. The 
reign of the imbecile Henry VI. com- 
menced with the Cade insurrection and 
ended with the War of the Roses. The 
King was compelled to abdicate. Then 
came the Protectorate, then Edward, 
then Henry, and then Edward again. 
The dynasty of York came in with the 
tyrant Edward IV., and went out with 
the greater tyrant Richard lil. The 
twenty-two years’ reign of the House of 
York sums up thus: Edward confis- 
cated all the estates of his adversaries 
and gave their bodies to the gibbet ; and 
murdered his brother for protesting 
against the unjust execution of Burdet. 
During the Protectorate, Hastings was 
burnt, on a false charge of witchcraft, 
and Jane Shore walked barefooted to the 
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church of St. Paul. The two years’ 
reign of Richard chronicles the murder 
of the princes, confiscation of estates, 
one formidable insurrection, and one re- 
volution, ending with the battle of Bos- 
worth Field, being the thirteenth battle 
between the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster. Proof, then, of the stability, se- 
curity and tranquillity insured by mon- 
archy, is not to be found in the history 
of the House of York. The twenty- 
three years’ reign of Henry VII. records 
Simnel’s rebellion, insurrection in York- 
shire, and the revolt in favor of Perkin. 
Henry did much to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people, to establish com- 
merce, and check the power of the Pope, 
for which all the credit due him has been 
given by*historians. There was no civil 
outbreak during the reign of Henry 
VIII., except the resistance to an unlaw- 
ful levy, by the county of Suffolk. The 
people having had a long season of civil 
commotions, preferred peace even with 
tyranny. Another reason why they were 
submissive, is found in the fact that 
they looked to Henry as their deliverer 
from papal dominion and the defender 
of their chosen faith. And they endured 
his tyranny for fear that, in resisting 
him, they would jeopardize their religion, 
and be not only in danger of losing it, 
which was dear to them, but also the 
civil liberty that it fostered and promised 
in the future. The man who obtained 
the tide of ‘ Defender of the Faith,’ for 
abusing the doctrines of Luther, deserves 
no credit for the establishment of the 
Church of England. Henry, prompted by 
the basest passion, threw off the yoke of 
Rome, and in so doing established him- 
self upon his throne. 

‘The six years’ reign of Edward re- 
cords the execution of Somerset, who 
had been a faithful laborer for Protest- 
antism in England. Bloody Mary’s five 
years’ reign chronicles the insurrection 
under Wyatt, the execution of Jane 
Grey, the martyrdom of Hooper, Rogers 
Taylor, Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer. 
In this short period fell the best and pur- 
est frierids of progress and reformation. 
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The reign of Elizabeth, though it tells 
of the death of Mary and the execution 
of Essex, is, compared with preceding 
reigns, a bright spot in English history. 
The reign of James I. commenced with 
the gunpowder plot, and, before it ends, 
Sir Walter Raleigh is given over to the 
executioner. England was torn by civil 
commotions, during the reign of Charles 
the First, which culminated in revolution 
and ended with theexecution of the King. 
She was convulsed, during the entire 
reign of Charles IL., by plots and con- 
spiracies. To prove his reign despotic, 
it is only necessary to say that, under it, 
Russell and Sidney were beheaded and 
Jeffries made Chief-Justice. James II. 
commenced his tyrannical reign by sup- 
pressing the rebellion of Monmouth, and 
ended it in thundering confiscations and 
a repeal of the act of settlement from 
Ireland. Williar’s reign was occupied 
with the civil war with James, and the 
distressing war with France. Anne’s 
reign is the record of bootless battles. 
That it was not a period of tranquillity, 
we have only to say that it contains 
the names of Blenheim, Ramillies, Ou- 
denarde, and Malplaquet. The twelve 
years’ reign of George I. contains the 
history of the civil war in favor of the 
Pretender.. England, during the thirty- 
three years’ reign of George II., was oc- 
cupied with the Continental wars, the 
civil war with Charles Edward, and the 
war in America and Asia. The end of 
the civil war, on the plains of Culloden, 
was as base a butchery as any of which 
the history of the civilized world, gives 
any account. The rebel officers, who 
were not massacred on the field, only 
lived to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, and the privates who survived 
only to be transported. 

‘What proof does the history of 
England thus far afford of the stability 
and tranquillity of monarchy ?. In nine 
hundred and thirty years we find that 
England has had thirteen revolutions, 
sixteen rebellions, as many insurrections 
and conspiracies and foreign wars. 
What proof does it furnish of the liberty 
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to be found in monarchy? England 
had fifty-one kings; nearly one third 
of them were deposed by forcible reyo- 
lution, and the despotism of nine 
tyrants and six imbecile kings was en- 
dured.’ 

‘Your glance at English history,’ said 
A, ‘imperfect and partial as it is, only 
proves the value of the present form of 
the English government, since it was 
only brought to perfection by the blood 
of so many revolutions. It is the re- 
sult of centuries of struggles against 
the two great enemies of good govern- 
ment — the tyrannical absolutism of 
regal power, and the anarchical fanati- 
cism of Democracy. England had to 
strike down both of these, in order to 
attain her present admirable system. 
Hence her revolutions and civil commo- 
tions were stages of national growth 
necessary to her advancement. Since 
she arrived at her present state she 
has enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity.’ 

‘The beginning, however,’ replied B, 
‘of England’s perfect period was, when 
the power was taken from the king and 
given to the House of Commons. It 
was when you made your King as 
powerless as our President, by giving 
to the House of Commons the voting of 
supplies. Since that time a king in 
England has been merely a fossil. Eng- 
land is really, and has been for a cen- 
tury, a Democracy, and Democracy de- 
serves the credit for her prosperity, 
greatness, and renown. That the dense 
population of England requires a re- 
stricted suffrage, I am not prepared 
to deny; but that a king and an 
aristocracy are mere cumberers of the 
political ground, I think rests, as we 
have shown, upon demonstration. I 
do not contend that England under 
a democracy would have been free from 
revolutions and civil commotions. But 
I do affirm that the United States would 
have enjoyed no greater tranquillity 
under a king, and would not have 
reached, by one half, her present ad- 
vancement, in mental and material de- 
velopment. America must pass through 
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revolutions ; and these no form of gov- 
ernment can avoid. 
‘I do not, by thus alluding to the 
history of England, mean to withhold 
from her her just meeds of praise. I 
have thus arrayed her history because 
Englishmen always conclude a philippic 
against democracy, by holding up the 
English government as the perfection of 
human wisdom, and speak of it as 
though it had never felt the shock of 
civil, commotion, never dethroned a 
king, nor felt the heel of tyranny. I 
honor England for the struggles she has 
made for civil liberty. Having naught 
but English blood in my veins, I glory 
in the history of England, as a son 
glories in the noble deeds of his ances- 
tor. But in according honor, I give it 
to the English people, not to her kings. 
England has struggled nobly for lib- 
erty; but the contest has always been 
between the people on the one side and 
regal power and feudal aristocracy on the 
other. Magna Charta was wrung from 
a king against his consent. An Eng- 
lish king protested that he was abridg- 
ing his ancient prerogatives when com- 
pelled to sign the petition of Right. 
Those, whom you have denominated the 
lower class, commenced and supported 
in England revolutions in favor of 
human rights. They were the first to 
take up arms to crush divine right and 
passive obedience. And the nobles 
and the Anglican divines were the first 
and last to defend these bulwarks of 
despotism. It was the ‘lower class’ in 
England that cried aloud that the for- 
eign hand should be staid, when it 
was stretched forth to crush constitu- 
tional liberty in Spain; and it was the 
king and his ministry that made Eng- 
land stand still while despotism was es- 
tablished. England, when Progress was 
moving in the world with power, had 
four anti-progressive kings — Charles 
I, James I, Charles IL, and James 
II. Nevertheless, England progressed. 
The ‘lower class’ rose up in their 
might, placed their sturdy shoulders to 
the wheels, locked as they were by 
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the weight of kingly power, and pushed 
the nation along in the vanguard of civ- 
ilization. 

‘Now let us compare the history of 
Great Britain since 1783 with the his- 
tory of the United States. The history 
of Great Britain, from that period down 
to the present time, records a long and 
distressing war with France, a war with 
Spain, a war with the United States, the 
Cato-street conspiracy, the Canadian re- 
bellion, the troubles in India, and the 
war with Russia. Thus we find since 
1783, England has had four foreign wars, 
the United States only two ; England has 
had two rebellions, the United States 
only the one which is now raging. In 
weighing, then, the contemporary history 
of the two nations, we find the balance 
in favor of the United States. 

‘You have triumphantly pointed to 
the French Revolution. The fact that 
anarchy immediately followed tyranny 
proves nothing against democracy. It 
only furnishes cumulative proof that ex- 
tremes beget extremes. As has been 
truly said, despotism is the cause, anar- 
chy the effect. The one almost invariably 
follows the other. The eagle that has 
been closely caged for years and sudden- 
ly set at liberty, will plunge wildly 
through the skies with an unsteady and 
aimless course. So a nation when sud- 
denly relieved of the galling chains of 
despotism will rush into all the excesses 
of freedom. 

‘The Long Parliament and the Com- 
monwealth, you say, live in English his- 
tory as a perpetual testimony against 
democracy, and a warning to the English 
people that they should not be given to 
change. The reign of no English king 
presents a stronger government, a freer 
people, and a more prosperous communi- 
ty, than the protectorate of Oliver Crom- 
well. I cannot do better than to use the 
supposed language of Milton: ‘Such 
was the case of Oliver. He gave to his 
country a form of government so free 

and admirable, that in near six thousand 
years human wisdom hath never devised 
any more excellent contrivance for hu- 
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man happiness. . . But for the rest, 
what sovereign was ever more princely 
in pardoning injuries, in conquering 
enemies, in extending the dominions and 
renown of his people? What sea, what 
shore, did he not mark with imperishable 
memorials of his friendship or his venge- 
ance? The gold of Spain, the steel of 
Sweden, the ten thousand sails of Hol- 
land, availed nothing against him. While 
every foreign state trembled at our arms, 
we sat secure from all assault. War, 
which often so strangely troubles both 
husbandry and commerce, never silenced 
the song of our reapers, or the sound of 
our looms. Justice was equally admin- 
istered ; God was freely worshipped. 
‘*Now look at that which we have 
With the restored 
king have come over to us vices of every 


taken in exchange. 


sort, and most the basest and most 
shameful—lust without love, servi- 
tude without loyalty, foulness of 


speech, dishonesty of dealing, grin- 
ning contempt of all things good and 
generous. The throne is surrounded by 
men whom the former Charles would 
have spurned from his footstool. The 
altar is served by slaves, whose knees 
are supple to every being but God. 
Rhymers whose books the hangman 
should burn, panderers, actors, and buf- 
foons, these drink a health and throw 
a main with the king; these have stars on 
their breasts and gold sticks in their 
hands ; these shut out from bis presence 
the best and bravest of those who bled 
for his house. Even so doth God visit 
those who do not know how to value 
freedom. gives them over to the 
tyranny they have desired, ‘Iva ravrte¢ 


He 


exavowrrai BactAnoc.’’ 

‘If England,’ said A, ‘enjoyed such 
freedom and prosperity under the Com- 
monwealth as you represent, why was it 
that she so speedily and heartily return- 
ed to monarchy ?’ 

‘It may be said of Cromwell, as it has 
been said of Augustus, it would have 
been well if he had never been born or 
had never died. If he had never died, 
the second Charles and the second James 
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could never have reigned in England. If 
he had never been born, the exigencies 
of his times might have called to fill his 
place a man possessed of his talents and 
destitute of his ambition. It was an 
hour of ambition that overthrew the ad- 
mirable government produced by the 
revolution. Yet it is certain that if 
Richard had been an Oliver, Charles II. 
would never have reigned in England. 
The restoration was due not to the 
strength of monarchy, but to the weak- 
ness of Oliver in grasping power and the 
imbecility of the man to whom he trans- 
mitted it. 

‘Democracy in England was numer- 
ically the strongest when Oliver died. 
But the democratic party was confound- 
ed and discouraged by the assumptions 
of Oliver, and, ere they could rally to 
the defence of their cause, it was sur- 
rendered by the weak and spiritless Rich- 
ard. There was a large class in England 
whose sympathies were with the dem- 
ocratic cause, but when there seemed a 
likelihood of having a new line of kings, 
they unhesitatingly declared for the 
rightful sovereign. Had Cromwell been 
a Washington, England, | be'ieve, would 
to-day be a republic. 

‘I allude to the revolution of 1688 for 
the purpose of saying that it was not 
merely the establishment. of a new dy- 
nasty, but it was a great democratic vic- 
tory. The day upon which William 
confirmed the convention compact, wit- 
nesses the confirmation of English free- 
dom. English liberty was born at Run- 
nymede, baptized in the blood of 1640, 
and confirmed by the revolution of 
1688. 

‘By the revolution of 1688, religious 
toleration was established, the Presby- 
terian Kirk of Scotland recognized, the 
right to control revenues and supplies 
taken from the king and given to the 
commons, the press disfranchised, a just 
criminal code established, and divine 
right and passive obedience driven, de- 
feated and wounded, from the shores of 
England.* 


* Macaulay. 
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‘You point to Mexico. The territory 
of the United States was swept clean of 
its aboriginal inhabitants. The civiliza- 
tion which its settlers brought with them 
was not alloyed by mingling blood with 
the savages, and the germs of principles, 
in advance of European progress, were 
fostered and developed. Hence, when 
the United States suddenly sprang into 
existence as a nation, it presented the 
grand spectacle of a babe in its swad- 
dling clothes, having all the civilization 
and enlightenment of its aged parent, 
and certain principles counted as superior 
thereto. The case was different with 
Mexico — the exhausted Spanish blood 
mingled with the wild and savage blood 
of the natives, producing a race possessed 
of many of the bad qualities of both 
parents. ‘This indifferent material was 
moulded by the effete institutions of 
Spain. The unhappy condition of Mex- 
ico is the effect, in a great measure, as 
you well know, of the colonial policy 
of Spain. Such indeed was her policy, 
that the Spanish occupancy even sunk 
Mexico, for a time, beneath the scale of 
Aztec civilization. The founders of 
Temochtitlan recognized so much as the 
right of property; the invaders recog- 
nized no right that interfered with their 
selfishness. Their rapacity and treach- 
ery when they took possession was not 
the worst. Spain for near three hundred 
years made no effort to elevate the con- 
dition of the country, but used her 
power to keep it in complete ignorance 
and degradation. Education was denied 
by the prohibition of books and the sup- 
pression of schools, commerce was made 
a monopoly, and home manufactures 
rigidly prohibited. After such a tutelage 
for three centuries, the Creoles, Misti- 
goes, Mulattoes, and Zamboes came to 
the estate of a nation. 

‘While, then, the United States sprung 
at one bound into full-developed man- 
hood, Mexico had to-reach it by passing 
through the stages of national growth. 
She must pass through the forms of hu- 
man development, as Europe passed 
through them, and this she is now doing. 
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Mexico has just reached the struggle 
between civil and ecclesiastical power, a 
crisis through which all European states 
passed. 

‘A foreign power may, at this critical 
period in her history, succeed in plant- 
ing a king, and his temporary presence 
will, doubtless, be beneficial, as it will 
tend to unite the people and cause them 
to forget their feuds. When the people 
become fully alive to the fact that they 
are about to become subject to a foreign 
power, they will forget their quarrels 
among themselves, and present a united 
phalanx against their invaders. Mon- 
archy, by the propping of a foreign power, 
may stand for a few years in Mexico; 
but the Mexican people will not en- 
dure, and America will not permit 
the permanent establishment of mon- 
archy by a foreign power; yea, more, 
America will not suffer it to be forcibly 
established in any portion of this con- 
tinent. 

‘You have alluded to the rebellion, 
and, because of its existence, declare 
our form of government a failure. Who 
can assert that, if we had had a king, 
this war would not be desolating the 
land? Most certainly monarchy does 
not prove such an assertion, for, as we 
have just shown, the history of mon- 
archy is full of conspiracies, revolts, and 
rebellions. When you declare that this 
war is the result of democracy, you must 
also admit that monarchy was the cause 
of the English revolutions. Now, if this 
war proves any thing against democracy, 
the revolutions of ’40, ’68, and ’76 prove 
double as much against monarchy. But 
I deny that democracy caused the pres- 
ent war, and charge that monarchy was 
the immediate cause of the three great 
revolutions alluded to. The cause of 
the English revolutions was actual op- 
pression. The American people had pot 
felt the grinding heel of centralized 
power when this war commenced. The 
evils which prompted the South to secede 
were prospective.’ 

‘Your assertion,’ said A, ‘only proves 
that the structure of the English gov- 
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ernment is so admirable, that the people 
never resist the government, except in 
cases of actual oppression and tyranny ; 
and that the American government is so 
loosely constructed that its people will, 
for prospective, imaginary evils—that is, 
for no cause at all—involve themselves in 
one of the most gigantic civil wars of 
which history gives any account. Your 
argument only proves that the English 
government is such that the people are 
only driven to resistance by actual 
tyranny; but that the American people 
can be thrown into a state of civil war 
by the base ambition of demagogues.’ 

‘Nay, understand me, I say that the 
cause of the revolutions [ have named 
was the unbearable tyranny of English 
kings. The government, then, was the 
cause, since the tyranny was exercised 
by it. No acts of oppression by our 
Government can be pointed to as leading 
to this civil war. The remote cause of 
the war was the gradual growth and 
development of different social systems 
and adverse interests. No form of gov- 
ernment could have crushed them out 
without fatally checking the intellectual 
or material development of our nation. 
Providence shapes the destinies of this 
earth, and governments, it matters not 
their form, cannot for one moment stay 
its hand. Revolution is one of the in- 
struments which God sends upon the 
earth to cause many of the great changes 
in human affairs that move unwilling 
man onward, through the paths of prog- 
ress, still nearer and nearer the goal of 
his final destiny. 

‘Base ambition, I confess, was the 
immediate cause of this war. Had it 
not been for this, the conflicting ideas of 
civilization and government would have 
been happily reconciled and conciliated 
in the council-chamber. But would we 
have been rid of this ambition had our 
nation been a monarchy ? 

‘Most certainly not; for the most 
direful calamities were brought upon 
England by the ambition of her many 
pretenders. 


‘Consider our nation. It has ever 
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contained two different social systems, 
the one free and the other slave. In it 
we find the development theory illus- 
trated; it embraces the extremes of 
climate. Antipodal intellects met in a 
common council-chamber. The industry 
and products of the extremes of climate 
were regulated and controlled by the 
same body. These products of the ex- 
tremes created an apparent conflict of 
interest, which required great states- 
manship to reconcile. I say apparent 
conflict, for that which produces a varie- 
ty of interests is the real source of our 
greatness and strength. Having every 
variety of climate and product we are 
rendered independent of the world, and 
national independence is national great- 
ness. 

‘The United States, with these different 
social systems, embracing the extremes 
of climate, has had unparalleled pros- 
perity, and enjoyed unequalled domestic 
tranquillity for eighty years—such a 
period as the history of no nation living 
or dead can show. 

‘To reconcile these different social 
systems, to harmoniously adjust these 
apparently conflicting interests, required 
great wisdom and profound statesman- 
ship, and it is not wonderful that they 
have, afier almost a century, become so 
disjointed as to cause civil commotions. 

‘You charge that Mr. Lincoln has 
been unrelenting and unconciliatory, and 
that he has departed from the Constitu- 
tion. I admit what you say is true. 
But this admitted, the question arises, 
Would a king have done better? We 
don’t find the proof in English history. 
Was not Charles I. utterly faithless ? 
Did not James II. disregard the English 
Constitution? and did not George III. 
refuse to grant the just prayer of the 
colonists, and demand unconditional 
submission ? 

‘You say that republics act slowly and 
without dispatch. Could a king have 
put forth greater efforts to suppress the 
rebellion, by war, than President Lincoln 
has done? Could aking have puta larger 
army into the field than the President, 
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and armed, equipped, and drilled it 
sooner than the President did ? 

‘You assert that in a republic there is 
no supreme voice to stay the strife of 
civil war; that the people are both the 
rulers and the parties engaged in the 


war; and that the longer the war rages - 


the more incapable the rulers (the peo- 
ple) become of peaceably adjusting the 
difficulty. ‘This is very plausible, and 
would amount to something if kings and 
their ministers were not mortals, and 
were never parties to civil wars. You 
speak as though a king was not a party 
to civil strife, and never felt the passion 
and hatred engendered thereby — as 
though he were a wise man sitting in 
judgment, with no feeling or passion in 
the matter, ready at the proper moment 
to put forth his hand and stop the strife 
upon terms of exact justice. But such 
is not the case. <A king is always a 
party to a civil war; it is always waged 
against him. He is as much a party 
thereto as a president. Kings and presi- 
dents are men of like passions ; and one 
is as likely as the other to become more 
and more uncompromising as the war 
progresses. 

‘It is meet and the bounden duty of 
a government, to end civil strife by com- 
promise and conciliation, at any time the 
same may be done upon terms that will 
secure permanent peace. Here we find 
the error of our people and the crime of 
the administration. The unhappy con- 
dition of our country is in no wise to be 
attributed to the slowness of the author- 
ities in putting an army into the field. No 
king living could have in a shorter time 
collected a larger army. It is not to be 
attributed to the want of patriotism and 
devotion in the people—the unparalleled 
alacrity with which they have respond- 
ed to every call answers such an impu- 
tation. But the cause is to be found in 
the fact that we, as a people, in the be- 
ginning, forgot the fundamental princi- 
ple of our government. All the just 
powers of government are derived from 
the consent of the governed ; and when 
the sword was unsheathed, the ‘ powers 
VOL. LXIV. 26 
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that be’ sent it forth without the olive- 
branch. It went forth with power but 
not efficiency, because it conquered with- 
out restoring. Conciliation should have 
been used by the administration from 
the beginning. The time is fast gliding 
by when its healing powers will be felt. 
Another year without the healing salve 
of conciliation, and the gangrene will 
either render the knife necessary, or the 
wound will heal over, and leave the 
members of the body politic stiff and 
useless—the head only remaining in a 
normal condition, alone possessed with 
power. We affirm it as a fact of histo- 
ry, that under all forms of government, 
civil wars that were not nipped in the 
bud by compromise or the hand of pow- 
er, that were not ended before the feel- 
ing permeated the masses, and perma- 
nent alienation came through the blood 
of battle-fields, always continued until 
ended by exhaustion, ruin, and bank- 
ruptcy. 

‘Had the party in power put forth as 
great exertions to conciliate as it has to 
conquer, peace would to-day be holding 
its blessed sway. Peace has not been 
restored in this way for two reasons: 
first, because slavery was in the way. 
The destruction of slavery has been from 
the beginning the main object of the 
supporters of the administration, though 
cloaked at first through prudential mo- 
tives. 

‘Whether slavery is right or wrong 
inter se, the Bible has settled this ques- 
tion; and though the Bible recognizes 
slavery, yet it is not right to establish it 
or continue it only under certain cir- 
cumstances. The bible recognizes mon- 
archy, and gives the injunction, Obey 
the king, but it often becomes a moral 
duty to resist and throw off the yoke of 
a king. In considering slavery and 
monarchy, we must take the context of 
the Bible and apply’its teachings, and 
judge whether it is morally right to re- 
tain the one or submit to the other. 

‘When we consider the naked canni- 
bal in his native jungle, a century ago, 
and then behold his descendants in 
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America, christianized and civilized by 
slavery, and see the manumitted slaves 
returning to Africa to enlighten their 
free but savage cousins, we cannot fail 
to recognize the hand of God in this 
thing. 

‘It is a question of humanity and ex- 
pediency whether slavery should be 
abolished or not. Whenever abolition 
will confer a lasting benefit upon the 
negro, then it is morally right. When 
the freedom of the slave will benefit the 
master, and not materially injure the 
negro, then abolition expedient. 
Now, immediate emancipation, such as 
has been adopted by the administration, 
is an injury to the master and inhuman- 
ity to the negro, and is hence morally 
wrong. 

‘It took time to establish slavery, 
and it will take time to do away with it. 
A proclamation may do away with the 
name, but the poor negro will still be in 
servitude. He will enjoy none of the 
benefits of freedom, and will be without 
the fostering and protecting care of his 
master. If slavery falls in fact, it will 
not be struck down by proclamations, 
nor invading armies, but will be gradu- 
ally destroyed by the progress of free 
white labor. 

‘If the negro is freed, he will find no 
asylum in the Cotton States; for plant- 
ers will find it more profitable to import 
laborers under the Coolie system. Un- 
less the negro can be held in a subordi- 
nate capacity, unless the planter can 
compel him to labor constantly, he will 
not retain him. The negro will wend 
his way North; as soon as he gets out 
of the Cotton States he will meet white 
labor, and then an unhappy contest will 
begin, lasting for years, but finally re- 
sulting in the extermination of the 
black. 

‘Whether African slavery will ever 
be abolished, in name and in fact, de- 
pends upon the future moral and intel- 
lectual development of the negro. This, 

then, is a question for time to decide. 
Reforms will doubtless take place in 
the institution, such as are demanded 
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by the progress of the times, and the 
development of the negro; but certain- 
ly his place is in the cotton-patch, and 
there he will be and should be held in a 
subordinate capacity. 

‘Another reason why conciliation has 
not assisted the army in restoring peace, 
is because the party in power does not 
recognize any sovereignty in the States 
—regards them merely as counties in 
the Federal Union. The gravamen of 
the opposition to Mr. Lincoln is not on 
account of his policy in regard to slave- 
ry. The fear of the Democracy is, that 
the radicals may centralize power and 
destroy State Rights. Mr. Lincoln’s 
slavery policy is merely an evidence of 
this. The right to hold slaves is given 
to the States by the Constitution, yet 
this right is merely incidental, and not 
essential to the existence of our form of 
government. It does not constitute an 
essential integral part thereof; it is not 
a right arising from a fundamental prin- 
ciple. Slavery was not born with the 
Republic, but had existed ever since 
Menendez fortified St. Augustine against 
Ribault and his band of French Hugue- 
nots; and the framers of the Republic 
permitted it to exist just as they found 
it, leaving the States to regulate and 
control the institution, and to abolish it 
if they thought proper. The abolition 
thereof would grievously distress us so- 
cially and commercially ; it would not 
affect our form of government. But the 
expressly limited power of the executive 
and the reservation of certain sovereign 
rights to the States are the foundation- 
stones of our building. Do away with 
the one and extend the other, and our 
admirable structure falls in ruins. 

‘Strict construction alone can protect 
_our edifice from the storms and tempest 
of sectional and party animosity. A 
strict construction of the Constitution 
and a recognition of the reserved rights 
of the States are essential to the exist- 
ence of a Constitutional Confederated 
Republic. Liberal construction is de- 
structive to liberty and equality in such 
a government, Strict construction in 
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our government is the great safeguard 
of our liberties, because it always affords 
protection to the minority. The weaker 
section may always have the balance of 
power against it. Yet, if the Constitu- 
tion is strictly construed, it rests secure 
in the enjoyment of every right. Libe- 
ral construction makes the Constitution 
and the laws pliable instruments of op- 
pression. Nothing is more natural than 
for the stronger section to construe the 
Constitution to mean that it must be 
protected, and that the weaker section 
must be tributary thereto. Bad motives 
generally prompt liberal construction ; 
but if good motives should prompt it, 
and good could be accomplished there- 
by, it should never be used, since it al- 
ways leaves the gate open for evil. 

‘The liberal construction of Lex Ma- 
jestatis by the emperors soon led to 
despotism. During the old Republic, 
‘the treachery that betrayed an army, 
the seditious spirit that threw the state 
into convulsions, the corrupt adminis- 
tration that impaired the majesty of the 
Roman people, were the objects of the 
law. Men were arraigned for their ac- 
tions, but words were free.’ With the 
emperors came liberal construction of 
this law, and with liberal construction, 
came tyranny to the Roman people. 
Augustus first ‘ warped the law to new 
devices.’ By liberal construction, this 
law was first made to embrace defama- 
tory libels, and its penalties were visited 
upon those who wrote satirical verses. 
It was then construed to include offences 
against the gods, and disrespect for those 
to whom divine honors had been de- 
creed. It continued to be expanded by 
construction under Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero, until every trifling offence was 
brought within the Lex Majestatis, and 
all who were obnoxious to the emperor 
or his favorites were certain to be found 
guilty under this law. Thus a good 
and excellent law by liberal construc- 
tion, became ‘ the most detestable inven- 
tion that ever harassed mankind.’ 

‘The violations of the Constitution 
and the exercise of arbitrary power by 
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the present administration, are the re- 
sults of liberal construction. First, the 
Constitution was construed to authorize 
internal improvements, to authorize the 
establishment of, a national bank, to 
grant unlimited protection to the manu- 
facturing districts, and to give to Con- 
gress the control of the domestic institu- 
tions of the States and Territories. 
‘President Lincoln was elected as a 
liberal constructionist. He has been 
construing ever since his election. Ac- 
cording to his construction, he had the 
right to suspend the writ of habeas cor- 
pua, to declare martial law in States 
where no rebellion or insurrection exist- 
ed, to issue a sweeping proclamation of 
emancipation, to ignore the existence of 
State government in calling for State 
quotas, to declare, because of the rebel- 
lion, certain States civilly dead, and re- 
duced to the condition of territories or 
conquered provinces, and lastly, that 
one tenth part of the people of those 
States, provided they indorse his admin- 
istration, may revive the defunct States 
and restore them to their places in the 
Union. How this last construction 
would have dumbfounded the fathers of 
the Republic! If it is right to have a 
national bank, and a system of internal 
improvements, let them be established 
by amendments ratified by two thirds of 
the States; let them not be subject to 
the caprice of party construction ; let 
them have the permanency given by 
constitutional sanction, and their bene- 
fits will be felt by our people. I will 
simply add, however, that our govern- 
ment enjoyed unparalleled prosperity 
under the independent banking system. 
‘Englishmen, when they say that Rich- 
ard, or Charles, or James were tyrants, 
do not thereby declare loss of confidence 
in monarchy. So democrats must not 
be understood to be less faithful to and 
hopeful of democratic principles. Yea! 
this opposition only evidences their un- 
faltering attachment to the princip'es of 
the fathers. They are but struggling to 
have the government administered ac- 
cording to the principles of the Constitu- 
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tion. They hope to be successful. Our 
political horizon, it is true, is dark, and 
portentous of evil; yet there is hope to 
those who have confidence in the cause 
of free government, and are convinced 
that Democracy has a deedin fee to every 
foot of the New World. The refusal of 
Congress to expel a member for words 
uttered in debate, and the report of the 
Committee against allowing a member 
to take his seat, because soldiers were 
in attendance at the polls, are gleams of 
light breaking through the overshadow- 
ing darkness. Civil war will not deso- 
late our country much longer. The self- 
adjusting power of the nation will soon 
be felt. The approaching election for 
Chief-Magistrate will soon bring the 
great questions of the day fairly before 
the people. A free canvass and a free 
expression will be had, and in such | 
trust with an abiding confidence. 

‘We have no patience with that boast- 
ful spirit in our midst that is ever crying 
aloud: ‘ We are the people, and wisdom 
will die with us.’ We consider that 
America has much to learn from Europe, 
and that the Old World may be in- 
structed in many things by the New. 
America should look to Europe, as youth 
looks to {old age for that instruction, 
which is garnered by experience. Eu- 
ropean experience tells us that our form 
of government is the best. It is true we 
have a distressing civil war upon us. 
Other forms of government have felt the 
same. It is true that the proper policy 
has not been pursued, but history tells 
us that kings have repeatedly followed 
a similar policy, involving their country 
in a similar strife. It is true that Van- 
dalism taints the annals of this war. 
Yet no Englishman can honestly abuse 
our form of government for these things, 
who has read Napier’s History of the 
Peninsular War. It is true that fair 
fields have been laid waste, and towns 
and villages wantonly given to the 
flames ; but the wasted fields of the ad- 
herents of Charles Edward, and the 
smoking ruins of our own Capitol, and 
many such stains on England’s escut- 
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cheon, should prevent Englishmen from 
uttering any words of self-commendation, 
while condemning our errors and crimes. 
Such dark spots prove nothing against 
the English or American system, but 
simply prove how terrible is civil war 
under all forms of government. We 
speak not thus in order to justify or mi- 
tigate in the slightest degree the errors 
and crimes of the powers that be; we 
cannot forgive them for these things; 
but we speak thus for the purpose of 
showing that our remedy is not in any 
change whatever in our form, but in the 
administration of our government. 
‘There are those who believe a strong- 
er government is needed, and are look- 
ing to centralization. There are those 
who talk as though only republican 
nations had suffered disintegration, as 
though the territory of the United States 
were not large enough for two or three 
great republics, as though separation 
with the preservation of democratic 
principles were not better than Union 
under a centralized despotism. They 
solemnly say, ‘The great problem is now 
being solved, whether man is capable of 
self-government,’ and to solve this pro- 
blem in the affirmative, the rebellion 
must be wneonditionally suppressed 
upon the condition that the Constitution 
must be violated and every uncivilized 
And there is a 
class of croakers who cry aloud from 
morning till night that our government 
is a failure, who do not know what they 
want, who have no principles or policy. 
They simply keep up a constant croak- 
ing, uttering all kinds of evil predictions, 
when they are not rejoicing in their ful- 
filment. But the better elements of the 
country, scattered by the disjointing 
strokes of civil war, is fast rallying to- 
gether under a common banner, beneath 
which ballot and bullet victories will be 
won which will permanently establish 
democratic principles in the New World. 
‘You have declared that this war will 
end in the independence of the South; 
and this admitted, you seem to consider 
it conclusive evidence against Democ- 


measure resorted to. 
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racy. Suppose the South gains her in- 
dependence. Monarchy could not rail 
at Democracy therefor, since she has 
suffered many such losses. When the 
South is recognized, Democracy has only 
to point to the Netherlands, Mexico, and 
the Thirteen Colonies, to keep Monarchy 
silent. The history would be thus: 
During the reign of George III England 
lost her colonies. The colonies grew to 
be a mighty nation. During the admin- 
istration of President Lincoln the United 
States lost the Scuth. Now the balance 
of this history is in favor of Democracy. 
In 1783, Monarchy came out of the tra- 
vail of Revolution, and lo! a republic 
was brought forth. In 1864, a republic 
arose from the child-bed of revolution, 
and a republic was born by her side. 
In the reign of King George, a republic 
was established where monarchy pre- 
vailed. In President Lincoln’s admin- 
istration, two republics (each as large 
as a half-dozen European monarchies) 
were created, where before there was 
but one. 

‘If the Southern States had estab- 
lished a monarchical form of government, 
and were successful, Monarchy might 
boast. The United States is not yet 
permanently divided, and if it should 
be, the South has established a repub- 
lican form of government. Whether, 
then, the rebellion is successful or un- 
successful, it furnishes poor comfort or 
consolation to Monarchy. England and 
the United States have both heretofore 
enjoyed constitutional liberty, but they 
attained their freedom differently. Eng- 
land wrung it from a grasping feudal 
aristocracy and tyrannical kings; she 
obtained it by crushing down a power 
within herself. The United States ob- 
tained it by throwing off a foreign yoke. 
England has learned by bloody expe- 
rience that the worst enemy to English 
freedom lurks in her own bosom. The 
people of the United States never felt 
oppression except from a nation that 
became to them a foreign power, when 
they became independent. Her experi- 
ence heretofore has only taught her to 
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look to foreign nations as her only ene- 
mies. Such, heretofore, has been the im- 
plicit confidence of our people in the vir- 
tue and patriotism of the nation, that the 
public avowal of treasonable language, 
the expression of disunion sentiments, 
both in the North and South, only 
elicited a smile from our people. Though 
they had been solemnly t»ld that eter- 
nal vigilance was the price of liberty, 
such was their confidence in the patriot- 
ism of the nation that they did not feel 
the necessity that required them to obey 
this injunction. Only a lustre or two 
ago they would rather believe the 
prophet who foretold the fa'ling of the 
stars, than one who prophesied that we 
would to-day be entering upon the 
fourth year of a civil war, in which 
thousands of our people had already 
fallen, and millions of our treasure been 
consumed. Even when hostile armies 
were gathering, and the roar of artillery 
resounded through the land, our people 
could not realize that their country was 
actually in a state of civil war. The na- 
tion is now learning, by sad experience, 
that the enemy that she should most 
look to and guard against, is warmed 
into life in her own bosom. 

‘I believe that it is the wish of a ma- 
jority of the English people, that the 
tread of royalty may never pollute the 
soil of America, and that Democracy 
may be successful everywhere in the 
New World. I believe that the majority 
of English people sincerely desire to 
see peace speedily restored to our dis- 
tracted country, and with peace the 
firm establishment of our form of gov- 
ernment, 

* That the present war may produce no 
strange bedfellows; that it may not 
estrange free governments, nor produce 
an alliance between freedom and despot- 
ism; that the United States and Eng- 
land, and all constitutional governments, 
may ever live in peace; that they may 
ever be found breast to breast battling 
for Human Rights and Human Progress, 
is the sincere wish and prayer of a large 
majority of the American people.’ 
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BY F. GERRY FAIRFIELD, 





I, 


Ir is dusk ; and the shadows creep over the street, 
And they mix with the motion of pattering feet ; 
They walk, but they talk not — they utter no tones, 
And they make not a sound on the foot-worn stones, 
As step they keep from square to square, 

To the tread of the beggar or the millionaire, 

Where houses of stone, through falling glooms, 
Uprear their heads like lighted tombs ; 

Stealing along with so stealthy a tread, 

If they did not stir, you would fancy them dead. 
But they sbrink from the stare of the lamplight glare 
With a flickering motion here and there, 

(As a murderer shrinks from the flare of day,) 

In a guilty, shuddering sort of way. 


II, 


I sit in my garret; and, nothing to eat, 

I list to the ceaseless clatter of feet — 

Of the feet of the crowd, which ebbs and flows 

With a queer sort of rhythm that nobody knows, 

As into the darkness dank and damp 

They float like dreams by the furthest lamp, 

That lights to avenues of gloom, 

Like a dim feu follet to the door of a tomb, 

Like a will-o’-the-wisp to the door of a tomb. 

I have sat in my garret — where I sit —all day, 

In a dreaming, fanciful sort of way, 

Half willing to sleep by this star-litten deep, 

Where the ships fold their wings, like eagles, to sleep— 
To be buried, I say, by this star-litten bay, 

Where they bury one gratis—zwho has nothing to pay. 
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Ill, 


To the clangor of stages, which pass by the doar, 
I hark, till it sinks to a far-off roar — 
To the languor and moan of a far-off roar — 
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Of a roar like the noise of a restless sea, 
Recounting its world-old monody — 
Repeating its lonesome monody, 

Which stirreth the soul by its wearisome moan, 
With a singular sense of being alone ; 

And I fancy I see, as one sees in a glass, 

The naked souls of the people that pass, 

With a weird sort of Sense, as a seer in dream 

Sees things as they are, not things as they seem: 
Mere shadows of men, mere effigies cold, 

Mere Hindoos that worship their Vishnus of gold; 
For Hindoos you see without crossing the sea, 

(And this worship of sense is idolatry,) 

In golden pagodas they worship to-day 

As they walk and they talk in the din of Broadway. 





















IV. 






Souls withered by passion; souls palsied and sere 
With the mildew and blight of ‘ten thousand a year ;’ 
Souls scurvy with vices, distorted by crime, 

Or dwarfed by long lying for a dollar or dime; 

Souls lost to all virtue, which fester in sin, 

Till all that God gave them to angels akin — 

Till all of God’s image, which might have shone there, 
Grows shrunken and hideous as it should have been fair ; 
Souls starving for something — a something forgot 

In their madness and blindness — yet knowing it not. 
It is not so unpleasant, I aver, on the whole, 

To be starving in body as starving in soul ; 

Yes, starving and shrivelled, or throttled with clay, 
Like the souls of full half who are walking Broadway. 




















Vv. 






From the worship of gold and particular clan, 
i Ah! when shall they rise to the manhood of man — , 

: To that glory which borrows its spirit from high, 

' As the rainbow its hues from the sun-litten sky ? 

/ Ah! when shall they see what one sees without eyes, 
(To be learned and brilliant is not to be wise,) 

That souls are not gluttons — the maxim is clear — 

To be feasted or fed by ‘ ten thousand a year,’ 

To be palsied with gold, to be stifled in sense, 

(Like some fabulous Phoenix with feathers of pence,) 

Or to vices unnaméd made panders and slaves, 

To rot, like some carrion, in sensual graves ? 

Ah! when shall they learn that the soul must have food 
To be high, to be noble, as God meant it should — 

To attain its high manhood of beauty and good ? 
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Not good as men reckon the good to-day, 
But good in a queer, rather obsolete way ; 
Not ‘good, you know, for a million or so,’ 
But good in God's sense, not in that of Broadway. 


Vi, 


‘But all this,’ you say, though not without reason, 
‘ Like a soda in May, is somewhat out of season. 
We have failings enough — if one seeks them none doubt it ; 
But what is the use of this prating about it ?’ 

I agree; but —’tis fact —I’ve been troubled from youth 
With an obsolete habit of telling the truth ; 

’T is a family failing —I’m sorry for it — 

For to lie @ la mode is far better than wit ; 

And many a wit, who has failed at his trade, 

With well-managed lying a success might have made, 

For the fact is, success very large'y depends 

On judicious lying, and there the thing ends ; 

But bear with a couple of similes, pray, 
A propos to these people who are walking Broadway. 











































VII. 


Have you sat by the seaside, some beautiful day 
When the sun doth set not a mile away, 

With a face as mild as an Eastern moon, 

But twice as large as it is at noon — 

When the sun stoops down till he dips his hair 
Of tangled go'd in the waters bare — 

Till he dips his hair in the sounding sea 

That heaves with a rhythmical monody — 
Repeating its restless monody, 

Like the soul of a poet so full of rhyme 

That it cannot but sing for a whole lifetime ? 
Then you know how a life should be set to song, 
With a rhythmical pulse as it floats along — 
Like the pu'se of stream as it floats along, 

i Its melody weaving in tangled braids 

. As it stealeth away to the woodland shades, 
And, winding itself through many a glen, 
Sends its music back to the ears of men: 

But how many lives in this din of Broadway 
Are set to this rhythm? Just tell me, I pray! 


VIII, 


Have you sat on the hillsides, some beautiful day 
When the sun doth set not a mile away, 


Broadway. 


And the sunset darts like a golden breeze 
Her long light lances through the trees, 

Like hints of a world whose monody wells, 
Set to the rhythm of Eden bells — 

Those Eden bells which in orient tales 

Are the leaves of the trees in fairy-like vales, 
Whose breezes float to the silver tune 

That fountains sing in the month of June, 
Stirring the trees and stirring the leaves ‘ 

To melody through delicious eves ? 

Then, reader, you know how a life should flow 
With a glimpse of skies in its waters below, 
As along the meadows sweet streamlets pass 
Like music winding through the grass, 
Stirring the grass the whole day long 

With the tinkling laughter of their song. 
But how many lives in this din of Broadway 
Have a glimpse of skies in their flow to-day ? 


Ix, 


It is midnight: at random through the gloom 

Creeps like a spectre from a tomb 

An occasional step from those pitiful dens, 

Night ‘ concert-saLoons’ — they are numbered by tens— | 
Which — so is man made — like all matters of sin, 

Seem palace without and prison within ; 

Or, like some weird dead city of gleaming mausoles, 
Inhabited only by corpses and ghouls — 

Yes, corpses — just this dwell a moment upon — 

They are dead, though they walk, for their manhood is gone. 
But ’tis midnight ; I’ve said nearly all I can say — 
To-morrow we meet in the din of Broadway. 


x. 


And now, as an Arab would say or would sing 
In his tales of a lady or ghoul, 
By way of a moral I tell you this thing, 
(And its maxims are true as a whole,) 
That the beggar in soul is often a king, 
And the king is a beggar in soul ; 
That a man may be moneyed and pampered and fat, 
And a manikin only in spite of all that ; 
That one may have wealth and servants at call, 
And be only a pauper notwithstanding it all ; 
That in spite of neglect and of social ban, 
A pauper is often far more of a man — 
Is surer of heaven and its blisses untold, 
Than the millionaire with his worship of gold. 















CHAPTER TENTH. 


RIO JANEIRO. 


I nap heard the imposing beauty of 
the roadstead of Rio Janeiro much 
vaunted; but accustomed by long ex- 
perience to find, in most cases, the real- 
ity in perfect contrast with the pompous 
descriptions of travellers, I did not set 
much value upon the wonderful specta- 
cle which had everywhere been prom- 
ised me. At length I entered the road- 
stead on one of those bright mornings 
of the tropics, and, for the first time, 
perhaps, I found the picture excelled the 
description — so impossible is it for the 
exaggerations of man to contend against 
the exaggerations of nature. Imagine 
an immense basin, surrounded on all 
sides by a girdle of granitic mountains, 
covered with the richest vegetation ever 
dreamed of by man, and you will form 
a faint idea of the roadstead of Rio Ja- 
neiro. It must be added, however, that 
there is another roadstead still more 
beautiful, more grand, more majestic, 
namely, the roadstead of San Francisco. 

In spite of the yellow fever, which, for 
the past few years, has established its 
quarters here, Rio Janeiro is the first 
city of South-America, both in com- 
merce and population. It is to this point 
that almost the entire current of Euro- 
pean emigration converges. Hence, the 
traveller finds himself jostled every mo- 
ment by French, Germans, and Italians. 
I have been assured that the number of 
the former reached ten thousand. I think 
these figures exaggerated; but I can 
affirm that there are whole streets where 
nothing but French is spoken. It is 
here that are found those luxurious stores 
that give birth to all the requirements of 
the most refined civilization, and es- 
pecially that retail trade in novelties in 
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which the Parisian excels. Every branch 
of industry requiring taste and skill 
seems to fall exclusively to his lot. 
Clothing is the specialty of the Germans. 
The large commercial houses are kept by 
Portuguese. The Italians, as usual, re- 
serve to themselves the departments of 
plaster images, hand-organs, and vermi- 
celli, | 

Before this ever-increasing influx of 
foreigners, there is no custom, however 
inveterate, that does not finally get 
broken in upon; consequently the old 
Portuguese peculiarities tend more and 
more to disappear. Gas has begun to 
take the place of oil-lamps, and the uru- 
bus are relieved of a part of their work ; 
unpaved streets are becoming more and 
more rare; here and there sidewalks are 
observable — of scanty proportions, it is 
true, for the circumstances will not ad- 
mit of much width. As in all towns in 
warm countries, the streets are narrow, 
and it is an object to exclude the sun as 
much as possible. This sometimes gives 
rise to grave inconveniences. During 
the summer solstice, when avalanches of 
water come down into the city, the 
streets are changed into brooks, and the 
lower rooms are often invaded. Though 
this rain-water is far from being cold, it 
is necessary to avoid it. A German, who 
took a fancy to bathe in a stream that a 
rain had improvised before his door, 
having entered a venda, before changing 
his clothes, to relate his emotions, which 
reminded him of old Germany, was 
seized with chills on the following night, 
and expired the next day a victim of 
yellow fever. 


UNHEALTHINESS OF THE CITY, 


Will all the efforts that are being 
made to render the city healthy diminish 
the figures of mortality? I am afraid 
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not. The belt of mountains that encir- 
cles the city forms a cup, as it were, at 
the bottom of which the sun’s action is 
added to the humid emanations of earth 
and sea. Besides, ever since the yellow 
fever visited the eastern coast, there 
seem to have remained germs of disease, 
which, according to the old inhabitants, 
did not exist previous to the advent of 
that terrible malady, and which cause 
fearful ravages among the unacclimated. 
I will first mention pulmonary phthisis, 
or consumption, which alone, according 
to the records of the Rio Janeiro hos- 
pitals, carries off a fifth part of the pa- 
tients. The greater part of these are 
persons between twenty and thirty years 
of age, particularly among the Portu- 
guese. Emigration affords us a key to 
the phenomenon. It is at this age that 
the emigrant leaves his country to seek 
a fortune elsewhere ; and Portugal sends 
the largest number of emigrants to 
Brazil. Some physicians attribute the 
predominance of this disease to the 
pressure of the liver upon the lungs. 
Every one knows that the liver acquires 
immense volume under the influence of 
warm, moist climates. Without reject- 
ing this explanation, I think the princi- 
pal cause may be found in the impru- 
dences too often committed by strangers 
at nightfall. The first hours of the night 
are fearful under the tropics. The sky 
being serene, the ground quickly cools, 
and sometimes the thermometer descends 
from one hundred to fifty degrees Fah- 
renheit. The effluvia that had risen into 
the atmosphere during the day rapidly 
descend and poison those who are so 
imprudent as to expose themselves, 


YELLOW FEVER. 

As for the yellow fever, it may be 
said its appearance is now only an ac- 
cident; and of every three cases of the 
disease, there is generally but one that 
proves fatal, and that most frequently 
belongs to a person of the laboring 
class. A want of cleanliness, the poor 
food, and the imprudence of the laboring 
population explain this result. It is 
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most liable to attack Europeans, espe- 
cially Portuguese, and most frequently 
expends its violence on young persons 
from fifteen to thirty years of age. We 
have given an explanation of this fact 
above. Below we give a list showing 
the nationality of those who died of 
yellow fever at Rio Janeiro from Decem- 
ber first, 1856, to the thirty-first of May, 
1857. By this table a pretty correct 
idea may be formed of the relative num- 
ber of emigrants sent to Brazil by the 
different nations of Europe: 


English, 
Italians, 
Germans, 
Various nations, 
Brazilians, 


It is seen that the Portuguese form 
more than half the whole number, the 
French one tenth, and the Brazilians 
only one seventeenth. Five sixths of 
the number are young people. The 
number of females is only one hundred 
and thirty-four. The small number of 
female emigrants and the sedentary life 
of the Brazilians explain these numbers. 
The most dreaded month is March, either 
because the atmosphere is no longer 
purified by the electrical discharges that 
daily shot through the air in the preced- 
ing months, or because the miasmas 
brought on by the rainy season then 
reach their highest development. It may 
be added that the yellow fever only visits 
the towns upon the sea-shore, and does 
not attack the negroes. It has its prin- 
cipal seat in the stomach, and manifests 
itself by headache and intense heat. 
Cholera, on the contrary, which by many 
is confounded with this disease, breaks 
out either on the coast or in the interior. 
It selects negroes for its victims in pref- 
erence to whites, has its seat in the in- 
testines, and its special characteristic is 
the coldness of the nervous centres. The 
first thing to be done in both cases is to 
try to restore perspiration. Jnfullible 
remedies are not wanting, Every body 
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has his own. I knew a mascate, or ped- 
dler, who, not being very successful in 
disposing of his wares, one day improvised 
one of these heroic potions, and having 
provided himself with half a dozen cer- 
tificates signed by Brazilian doctors, set 
out for Europe, expecting to obtain ‘the 
cross.’ 

Without regard to these occasional 
epidemics, however, it must be observed 
that Europeans, and especially those 
lately arrived, have to keep constantly 
on their guard, if they would not become 
victims to one of those terrible maladies 
which the earth, the sun, the atmosphere, 
and moisture seem to rival each other in 
engendering. On my departure for 
southern lands, I only saw upon the 
ship’s deck young men with cheerful 
faces, full of life and vigor. On my re- 
turn to Europe, I found many women 
clad in black. They were widows, and 
told me their misfortunes. Pneumonia, 
malignant fevers, and violent enteritis, 
caused by sudden chills or imprudent 
exposure, were the burden of their story. 
All their husbands had been laborers, 
and it is hard for these brave fellows to 
persuade themselves, in the ardor of their 
work, that they are in a country that is 
ungrateful to the artisan. This mortal- 
ity contrasts painfully with the invariable 
health of the quiet fazendeiros, who, in 
their opulent dwellings, have nothing to 
fear from rain, sun, or fatigue. 


ATTRACTIONS OF THE CITY —THE MUS#UM 
AND BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


Once at Rio Janeiro, one is inclined to 
forget the unpleasant influences of the 
climate. The city presents aspects that 
cause the traveller to forget the new 
country in which he finds himself, and 
remind him of the monumental wealth 
of European cities. It is true one sees 
few monuments in Brazilian cities. The 
conquistadores were soldiers of fortune 
and not artists, and the pursuit of gold 
and slaves absorbed all their attention. 
Nevertheless, there is at Rio an aqueduct 
that would compare with those left be- 
hind by the Romans, and a hospital that 
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would be no discredit to London or 
Paris. Two other establishments also 
deserve attention — the Museum and the 
Botanical Gardens. Many of the Euro- 
pean capitals might covet the Museum ; 
yet it is far from representing the wealth 
of the country, or satisfying the curiosity 
of strangers. It is not an easy matter to 
make a complete collection of the arms, 
the costumes and ornaments, and the 
various utensils used by the Indian 
tribes before the arrival of the Portu- 
guese; nor of specimens of all the 
wild animals that people the American 
forests, and samples of the different 
varieties of diamonds and _ precious 
stones, gold-bearing quartm,and other 
minerals contained in the od of this im- 
mense empire. It may be added that 
the founder of the Museum is the Baron 
d’'Uba, whose name is so dear to the 
savans and artists who have visited the 
country. 

The establishment of the Botanical 
Gardens is due to the King Dom Joao 
VI. of Portugal. That unlucky prince 
sought to beguile the hours of his long 
exile in superintending and promoting 
the progress of this magnificent estab- 
lishment, situated a short distance from 
the city. An omnibus runs regularly 
between the two points. The entrance 
is imposing, and fully accords with the 
majestic forests that.surround it. It is 
formed by an immense alley, bordered 
with gigantic palms, whose branches 
seem to raise their thick fan-like foliage 
and clusters of fruit into the very clouds. 
In the side-alleys are found all the 
plants of the tropics remarkable for their 
beauty or the products obtained from 
them—camellias, tea shrubs, cacao trees, 
pears, nutmegs, vanillas, cinchonas, 
bananas, cocoas, lIlianas, orchids, etc. 
Some trees bear fruit of extraordinary 
size. It is fortunate that La Fontaine 
did not know of this garden. If he had 
seen the enormous cocoa-nuts, and cala- 
bashes still more gigantic, proudly 
swinging in the air in response to the 
fresh ocean breeze, and threatening the 
heads of the promenaders, Garo could 
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not have made his philosophical reflec- 
tions upon the acorn, and we should 
have been deprived of one of the most 
charming fables of the immortal story- 
teller. 

THE EMPEROR. 

The palace of the Emperor presents 
the aspect of a barracks or a hospital. 
Such, at least, is the effect it produces on 
strangers who do not know its character. 
It is the ancient residence of the Vice- 
roys of Rio Janeiro, and the royal family 
remain there only a small portion of the 
time. They pass the summer in the 
charming viila of Petropolis, situated on 
the hills that surround the bay; and 
in winter, in the magnificent residence 
at St. Christopher, a short distance from 
the capital. The Emperor visits the city 
only upon important occasions. He is a 
man of large figure and very fine appear- 
ance. He is German on his mother's 
side, who was an Austrian archduchess, 
and there is nothing in his physiognomy 
that indicates his Portuguese origin ; 
form, features, and manners all announce 
a Germanic nature. His ‘broad, high 
forehead bespeaks great intelligence, and 
his mild eye a sincere and generous 
heart. His tastes are those of a savant. 
A Latin library, which he daily enriches 
with the best works in French, English, 
and German, forms his principal and 
favorite distraction. Letters and the 
sciences are equally familiar to him, All 
foreigners who visit him are unanimous 
in acknowledging his great learning and 
superior intellect. It is a noteworthy 
fact that in Europe it is not generally 
princes, who take the lead in progress. 
In the New World, if a revolution breaks 
out, it is because the ruler advances too 
rapidly, and the country refuse to keep 
pace with him. 

THE PRESS. 

It is not uninteresting, in this connec- 
tion, to cast an eye upon the Brazilian 
press, When the first insurrection 
broke out at Pernambuco, in 1817, it 
was necessary to have recourse to the 
French and English soldiers in the har- 
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bor in order to get the proclamations 
printed. Since then, it would seem, the 
Brazilians have made up for lost time, 
for at the present day the Brazilian news- 
papers exceed in size many of the jour- 
nals of the continent. Unfortunately, 
however, whoever glances over one of 
these sheets is soon compelled to see 
that he is amid an infant society, whose 
elements have not yet been regularly 
classified. The Diario, or daily, besides 
an account of the sittings of the Con- 
gress, contains little but insignificant 
correspondence, pieces of verse, etc., 
and a mass of advertisements of all 
kinds, which the skilfully graduated 
rates place within the reach of every 
purse. If it is desired to give promi- 
nence toa /eilzo (auction) or to a newly- 
established depot of the fashions, the 
advertisement is surrounded with a 
border, printed in large type, surmount- 
ed with an immense attencdo! (atten- 
tion!) If the advertisement comes from 
the domain of shop-keepers and mer- 
chants, an attencado alone does not suf- 
fice; recourse is had to the superlative 
muita attencdo ! (particular attention !) 
with a flowered border. Upon important 
occasions, borders, large type, and the 
attencado are abandoned, and lithography 
is resorted to. In fact, nothing is so 
effective to seduce the reader as to speak 
to his eyes. If he sees a villa surround- 
ed by palm trees, he knows that a 
country-seat is for sale. If he wishes 
to replenish his stables, he glances at 
the third page to see if some horse or 
mule is not pawing the ground in im- 
patience for a purchaser. The last col- 
umns, and the most numerous of all, 
are consecrated to the purchase and sale 
of negroes. Thus the same journals 
that, as -M. Ribeyrolles forcibly expresses 
it, ‘sometimes lament upon their first 
page over the sacred misfortunes of 
Poland and Italy,’ end by advertisements 
addressed to slave-dealers. 


EDUCATION. 


Several attempts have been made to 
establish French journals at Rio Janeiro, 
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and even at Petropolis, the summer resi- 
dence of the court and the wealthy deni- 
zens of the capital; but there is a seri- 
ous obstacle to the success of these 
journals ; it is impossible for them to 
approach questions of general interest. 
In Brazil, all discussion soon degenerates 
into personal debate. The true remedy 
for such a state of things, would be a 
better system of education, which is la- 
mentably deficient. If Rio Janeiro, Ba- 
hia, Pernambuco, and Sao Paolo have 
for some years had schools of law and 
medicine, it must on the other hand be 
confessed, that the population of the in- 
terior are victims of the most deplorable 
ignorance. The fault, to speak the 
truth, is not altogether that of the in- 
habitants. Previous to their independ- 
ence, it was to a certain extent forbidden 
them to instruct themselves in their na- 
tive land. The young people who de- 
sired to obtain an education were com- 
pelled to cross the sea and obtain their 
degrees at Coimbra. This condition of 
affairs has left sad traces among Brazil- 
ian families, that were in the very best 
position for introducing new customs 
into the country. If you ask a fazen- 
deiro if ‘he is not going to improve his 
son’s mind by instruction, he will frank- 
ly tell you that in order to plant coffee 
and make sugar, his children have no 
need to know more than _ himself. 
Hence, scarcely any, except the few 
families that frequent the court, or a 
small number of the wealthy merchants 
of large towns, consent to send their 
sons to Europe.* 


BRAZILIAN APATHY, 


In the early part of my stay at Rio 
Janeiro, I thought the example of the 
French would cause the Brazilians to 
wake out of their apathy, and give them 
the taste of exterior life. Iwas not long 
in becoming disabused. The Brazilian 


* It would seem, moreover, that the Brazilians are 
somewhat too distrustful of their own abilities, if we 
judge by all those classic editions of Latin and Por- 
tuguese authors which, instead of coming from the 
presses of Lisbon or Rio Janeiro, are sent from 
Paris. 
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takes his siesta, smokes or plays in his 
rooms. The theatre might be a place 
of réunion, but originality is here abso- 
lutely wanting. The pieces are nearly 
all taken from the French repertory, and 
most of the artists come from Paris. 


A MILITARY REVIEW. 


The Brazilians have no peculiar fea- 
ture except the processions and public 
ceremonies. I select for an example a 
review of the national guard. On the 
seventh of September, 1859, the anni- 
versary of independence, every body was 
in line at Rio Janeiro when I arrived, 
and things all passed off very well, with 
the exception of the bursting of a piece 
of artillery. Nobody, however, seemed 
to be surprised, as if these little acci- 
dents were only a part of the pro- 
gramme. The whites, much more nu- 
merous than at Bahia, bore themselves 
irreproachably. It is impossible to say 
as much of most of the mulattoes and 
free blacks. Behind the ranks followed 
a troop of negroes whom [ at first took 
for simple spectators. I soon saw that 
their presence was due to another cause. 
When the signal to break ranks was 
given, each of these blacks approached 
his master in uniform, who handed him 
his musket, sabre, cartridge-box, cap, 
etc. A number of the mulattoes and 
negroes even took off their shoes. 
Those who had no slaves requested 
their more fortunate friends to lend 
them the shoulders of their servants, 
and the poor Africans were soon bend- 
ing under the weight of half a dozen 
equipments each. As for the brave de- 
fenders of the nation, thus relieved, 
they went to rest from their fatigues in 
the neighboring vendas, where they told 
over the exploits of the morning, inter- 
rupting themselves from time to time to 
sing a patriotic song. 


MILITARY ELEMENTS—GARIBALDI. 


The Brazilian is no soldier. It can- 
not be said, however, that military ele- 
ments are wanting in this immense em- 
pire. Far from it. If you continue 
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southward, you will soon encounter the 
sturdy peo) le of Saint Paul, Saint Cath- 
arine, and Rio Grande do Sul, who rival 
the terrible Gauchos of the Banda Ori- 
ental, and who may be considered the 
finest horsemen in the world. It was 
in this rude school that Garibaldi com- 
menced his career. I saw a letter from 
the celebrated General, addressed to one 
of his old companions in arms, in which 
he regretted not having at his disposal 
a squadron of those centaurs of the wil- 
derness to break the ranks of the Aus- 
trians. 

CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


Oxe cannot remain long in Rio with- 
out being led to reflect upon the politi- 
cal and social future of the empire, of 
which this great city is to be the civiliz- 
ing centre. Don Pedro I. gave Brazil a 
constitution strongly marked with the 
progressive spirit of the age, and which 
would insure the prosperity of the em- 
pire, if it were possible to rely upon the 
energy of the officials. charged with ad- 
ministering the law. Unfortunately, 
in so vast an empire, without roads, and 
covered with impenetrable forests, strict 
government is almost impossible. On 
the other hand, among a mixture of 
races so different, a very high order of 
social habits cannot be expected. The 
towns upon the coast, constantly vivified 
by European contact, present every 
appearance of civilization. An attentive 
eye can nevertheless detect through this 
exterior the signs of deep depravity. 
Looseness of manners seem so natural 
to the country, that the Creoles them- 
selves confess the fault, and attribute it 
to the influence of the climate. Travel- 
lers repeat this excuse, and to-day, in 
the eyes of the respectable world, the 
warm climate of the equator is the cause 
of all irregularities of conduct between 
the tropics. These two facile conclu- 
sions ought to be rejected. Far from 
provoking the development of the pas- 
sions, the extreme heat would rather 
tend to moderate them. 
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LICENTIOUSNESS. 


The principal cause of the licentious 
character of South-American life has 
always seemed to me to lie in the sys- 
tem of slavery. What, in fact, is likely 
to happen with an opulent man, whose 
prejudices of caste keep him from every 
occupation, surrounded by a seraglio of 
two or three hundred negresses or wo- 
men of color? Shamelessness attains 
its extreme limits on the plantations of 
the interior, where, the slave being ac- 
counted only as an animal, the Creole 
has no one to recall him to a sense of 
human dignity. Such examples natu- 
rally bear their fruit. The negro, proud 
of imitating the white man’s vices, ex- 
ceeds him in them, and transmits them 
to his children, of whom he is the only 
preceptor. The abhorrence of labor, 
and the scorn that would be visited 
upon one who descended to such an oc- 
cupation, is the first lesson, and we 
might say the only one the Brazilian is 
taught from the time he leaves the cra- 
dle. The consequences may easily be 
imagined. The slave will work only 
under the rod of the feitor. As for the 
freedmen, who wish to enjoy the privi- 
leges of the whites, they give themselves 
up to the most deplorable idleness. 


EXAMPLES OF LAZINESS AND PRIDE. 

A French traveller tells of a negro 
whom he had in his service, and whom, 
being slightly unwell, he released from 
all duty, directing him to take some 
medicine. In the evening, upon inquir- 
ing as to the effects of the remedy, the 
sick man gravely replied that he was 
unable to follow his prescription, as the 
Indian Firmiano, who acted as servant 
to the caravan, had not been to the 
rancho, and he therefore could get no 
water. A small stream ran directly be- 
fore the door. 

I regarded this anecdote as the best 
illustration of the prevalent disposition 
to idleness; but it was afterward my 
fortune to witness an instance no less 
singular. A negress who had just re- 
ceived her freedom, once chanced to be 
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with us under the veranda of her for- 
mer master. She was sitting upon her 
heels, waiting for her meal of feijao. A 
dog a little to her left annoying us with 
his whining, the fazendeiro asked her 
to turn it out. 

‘ Si, senhor,’ she answered, rising, and 
turning to her right, she started, to my 
astonishment, toward the room where 
the negro servants were. Thinking she 
had misunderstood the request, I step- 
ped to the dog, and with a kick, sent 
him away. The fazendeiro, who was 
used to the subtleties of the negro code, 
did not seem at all disturbed at seeing 
the freedwoman move away from the 
animal. A moment after, the negress 
returned, followed by two assistants of 
her own color. Not seeing the dog, they 
supposed it had left of its own will, and 
all three returned to their places with 
the air of having done their duty. 


FEUDAL CUSTOMS—PATRONAGE, 


In spite of the constitution of Don 
Pedro I., and notwithstanding the efforts 
of enlightened minds, one meets at every 
step with some old feudal custom im- 
ported by the conquistadores. As in 
ancient Rome, every citizen of the lower 
classes attaches himself to a wealthy 
person who can aid him in misfortune, 
and protect him in the troubles that oc- 
casionally happen between him and the 
law. Prudent parents often choose a 
patron for their children in advance, by 
selecting him for their godfather. This 
title is obligatory, and there is not an 
instance of a Brazilian ever having re- 
fused such an honor, in view of the re- 
sponsibility it entails. Such, however, 
are the deviations of human prudence, 
that this custom, so moral in its princi- 
ple, since it has no other object than 
that of placing the weak under the pro- 
tection of the strong, often degenerates 
into scandalous abuse and crying in- 
justice. If the protector is a person of 
some importance, his wishes are above 
the law, and his recommendation as- 
sures impunity to the malefactor. Just- 
ice,. being powerless, has then only to 
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shut her eyes and allow things to pro- 
ceed. 


A HAUGHTY OLD MAN—A MALEFACTOR 


SET FREE. 


A few years ago, an inhabitant of Rio 
Janeiro rendered himself culpable for 
some crime which I do not now recol- 
lect. The charge was a grave one, and 
condemnation inevitable. There remain- 
ed for the criminal only one means of 
escaping either the gallows or the prison, 
and that was to obtain the influence of 
some powerful protector. Recollecting 
that the judge’s grandfather was his 
godfather, he sent his wife to inform him 
of his situation. 

‘Tell my godson to be more careful 
hereaiter, and that he shall be released 
to-morrow,’ answered the old man with- 
out hesitation ; and taking his umbrella, 
he proceeded to visit his grandson. The 
request of an old man is not a prayer, 
but a command; as he had said, the re- 
quest, exorbitant as it was, encountered 
no opposition. Great, then, was his 
surprise when, two days afterward, the 
woman came and told him her husband 
was still in prison. Without allowing 
her time to finish her story, he left the 
Two days afierward the judge 
was astonished to see his house visited 
by the notabilities of the city, dressed 
in full mourning. They had come, upon 
letters of invitation, to be present at his 
funeral. The master of the house was 
stupefied with surprise, and the wonder 
of the funeral guests was no less great. 
However, after a few words of explana- 
tion, and the establishment of his iden- 
tity, the judge easily got rid of his visi- 
tors, making some apologies for a mys- 
tery of which he was himself the princi- 
pal victim. He resolved to find out the 
authors of the trick, and bring them to 
punishment; but his efforts were use- 
After all sorts of conjectures, he 
at last recollected the request of his 
grandfather, and his own forgetfulness, 
and thinking he now had a clue to the 
matter, he set out for his residence. 
He found him sitting in an easy-chair, 
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with a charuto or cigar in his mouth, 
quietly waiting for his dinner. 

‘Good-day, grandfather,’ said he. 

The old man gazed at him without 
making any reply. 

‘I came to ask you, with all possible 
respect, if it was not by your direction 
that letters were sent a few days since 
to all my acquaintances, asking them to 
assist at my funeral ?’ 

‘Ah, filho du /’ instantly replied 
the irascible old man, ‘ you at last re- 
member me! Are you not aware that 
a child who forgets his duty no longer 
exists to his parents? I will teach you 
good manners!’ And seizing his cane, 
he darted at the unfortunate judge, who, 
anticipating some hostile demonstration, 
had not left the neighborhood of the 
door. The same day the criminal was 
set at liberty. 





THE LAW OF THE WILDERNESS. 


In the interior, justice is administered 
in a still more expeditious manner. 
Every one there acts for himself. If he 
has a personal affair to settle with one 
of his neighbors, he conceals himself 
near the road by which his adversary is 
to pass, sends a ball through him as 
soon as he gets within easy range, and 
returns to his cabin as quietly as though 
he had shot an armadillo. The urubus 
soon cause all trace of the crime to dis- 
appear, by picking the victim to pieces 
and scattering his bones. It sometimes 
happens that the dead man has relatives 
or friends who determine to avenge him. 
Divining, with the instinct of a wild an- 
imal, the source from whence the fatal 
blow proceeded, they in turn ambush 
their victim, and soon invite the urubus 
to another feast. The law of the wilder- 
ness is always eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, and blood for blood. Instead of 
one murder there are two. But people 
are not so particular in a country where 
slavery exists. Besides, murderers have 
charming euphuisms to justify their con- 
duct: they tell you that it was neces- 
sary to appease the angry soul of their 
unfortunate relative; that society de- 
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manded justice; and that they have 
only:sent the murderer before the tribu- 
nal of the Sovereign Judge. 


THE FREE NEGRO. 


The freed negro is not much more 
considered than the slave by that blind 
divinity called justice.* Nevertheless, 
the law gives him the right of voting 
at elections. 

ELECTIONS. 


Since we are upon the subject, the 
reader may be curious to know how 
elections are carried on in Brazil. A 
single example will suffice to give an 
idea of the political education of the 
great South-American empire. 

By the terms of the Brazilian Consti- 
tution, every free man who is not ab- 
solutely a beggar has the right, at cer- 
tain periodical times, to cast into an urn, 
tastefully decorated with ribbons, a slip 
of folded paper. There, as everywhere 
else, are found two parties, classed under 
the denominations of Conservative and 
Opposition —the former earnestly de- 
fending the past, while the latter, with 
equal earnestness, talk of liberty and 
progress till at length they come into 
power, when they in turn defend the 
true ways of their predecessors with 
more zeal than even their former oppo- 
nents. As everywhere else, too, the 
electoral multitude separates into 
camps, according as the word constitwi- 
cdo or Oppositido sounds best to their 
ears. In one of their elections, which lL 
now forget, a ministerial candidate asked 


* An anecdote taken from the Correio Mercantil 
of the twenty-sixth October, 1859, is to the point : 

* Are you exempt from military service ?’ inquired 
a fiscal in a menacing tone, of a poor black laborer 
at the arsenal of Rio Janeiro. The latter forthwith 
presented his papers, which dispelled all suspicion 
as to his character. While reading them, the official 
observed that the African, in his perplexity, had for- 
gotten to take off his hat. ‘Ah! this is a little too 
much. Anegro standing with his hat on! Take him 
away!’ And the poor fellow was dragged to prison 
for his forgetfulness. After relating his sufferings, 
the negro added as a commentary: ‘ Now, I am only 
a negro, who must take off my hat to every body, 
and whom every boiy has a right to abuse. When 
the elections come, I shall be a free citizen anda 
voter, and all the candidates will take off their hats 
to me, and ask me for my vote.’ 
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one of his friends, a rich planter of the 
province, to give him the votes of all the 
free men upon his estate. The render- 
ing of such services is never refused 
among the cultivated classes in Brazil, 
where the old traditions of chivalry seem 
to have taken refuge, being gradually 
driven out of the Old World by the in- 
cessant march of revolutions. It was 
therefore agreed that all the people of 
the fuzenda should be invited to a ban- 
quet a few days before the elections, 
and that they should be reminded of the 
day fixed for voting, their quality of free 
men, which gave them a right to ap- 
proach the ribboned urn, and the name 
of the candidate whom they were to sup- 
port. 


THE POLITICAL BANQUET. 


On the day appointed there was seen, 
at sunset, the strangest gathering of 
human figures that the wildest imagina- 
tion of a fancy painter ever conceived— 
old negroes, who, having obtained their 
liberty upon the death of their former 
master, had rapidly degenerated into 
their native indolence; cabocles with 
glossy hair and of a coppery complexion, 
calling themselves civilized because they 
wore pantaloons and drank cachaca ; 
and lastly the hybrids, resulting from 
the mingling of all the races that have 
set their feet upon the soil of the New 
World, since the time of Pizarro and 
Cabral, to ravage it with bloody fury or 
fertilize it with their sweat. These bes- 
tial figures, these calloused hands, these 
feet, whose horny skin defied the bite 
of serpents, these beards, as untrimmed 
as the forests from which they came, 
these strange accoutrements, the aspect 
of the place, the object of the meeting— 
all contributed to form an indescribable 
scene. Nobody was absent from the 
rendezvous. A banquet to the mount- 
ain guests was so rare a thing, and es- 
pecially a banquet given by the master ! 
Long tables had been prepared in the 
immense rooms where the coffee was 
stored. Hogs served up whole, as at 
feasts in the time of Suetonius, and fei- 
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jao or beans, in immense earthen pots, 
and large calabashes of manioc, formed 
a splendid entertainment to these un- 
cultivated natures. Large pitchers of 
cachaga were circulated from time to 
time. Hogs, beans, manioc, brandy, 
were all soon disposed of. The fazen- 
deiro watched the hearty disposition of 
his guests, and when he thought the 
proper moment had come, he stationed 
himself in the midst of them, and in a 
few words explained the object of the 
meeting. 

‘My boys,’ said he, ‘I am here to ask 
a little favor of you. In a week you 
will go to vote. As you do not trouble 
yourselves much with politics, the name 
of the candidate is probably of little 
consequence to you. Therefore, if you 
would do me a service, you will vote for 
Senhor X——, who is my intimate 
friend, and to whom I have pledged my 
word in your name.’ 

He had not yet finished speaking 
when most of his auditors cried out 
they would vote that very instant ; that 
the senhor was their father, and that 
they would refuse nothing to a master 
like him. It was nine o’clock in the 
evening, and the town was distant sever- 
al leagues; yet it was difficult to make 
these people comprehend that the elec- 
tion was not to take place till the next 
week, and that a vote before that time 
would be illegal. They could not con- 
ceive why every thing should not give way 
to their master, whose power had in their 
eyes no rival but that of the Emperor. 
The greater part of them at length re- 
seated themselves to finish emptying the 
pitchers; but the more intelligent profit- 
ed by the opportunity to surround the 
planter, and make inquiries about the 
elections, instructing themselves about 
the proceedings, the candidates, voting, 
the constitution, the opposition, etc. The 
fazendeiro had plenty to do to answer 
all their questions. 


A SHARP MULATTO. 


One of these dwellers of the forest, 
with a patriarchal beard, made himself 
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especially conspicuous by the warmth 
and originality of his dialogue. Placing 
himself in front of the senhor, he seized 
one of the buttons of his coat upon each 
new question, twisted it with his fingers 
till he was answered, and ended by de- 
tachingit. Several buttons had already 
disappeared, when a mulatto, whose 
name I think was Mascarenhas, out of 
patience at the man’s questions and at 
the injury he was doing to his master’s 
coat, resolutely approached him, pushed 
him aside with his elbow, and took his 
place. All kept silent to let him speak. 

‘Senhor,’ said he, ‘you know my 
opinions; you know that I am a liberal, 
and that my political sympathies are 
with the opposition candidate. (This 
liberal candidate nevertheless owned five 
or six hundred slaves.) But you are 
my master, and [ can refuse you nothing. 
Therefore, however opposite to my sen- 
timents, I will keep my promise; for 
Mascarenhas isa man of honor. If your 
excellency will allow me, I will take 
upon me to refresh the memory of my 
comrades, who, for the most part, never 
having left the forest, may forget the 
day of election and the name of your 
candidate.’ 

‘How will you manage to remind 
them of it?’ inquired the fazendeiro, 
charmed with the offer. 

‘In a very simple manner,’ answered 
the mulatto. ‘Let your excellency fur- 
nish me a hog, a sack of feijio, the same 
quantity of manioc, a keg of cachaca, 
and a little salt. I will collect all these 
men around me on the evening before 
the election, and while I am filling their 
stomachs, I will refresh their memories 
by reminding them of their promise to- 
night. I will take care that they do not 
leave me during the night, and the next 
day at dawn we will go to town together, 
where they will vote as one man.’ 

The delighted fazendeiro called the 
superintendent of the plantation, or- 
dered him to deliver to Mascarenhas the 
finest hog in the herd, and to place at 
his disposal every thing he needed—ma- 
nioc, beans, salt, and cachaga. Our 
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mulatto waited till his companions had 
gone away. At daybreak he selected in 
person the animal that best suited him, 
loaded two mules with provisions, and 
leisurely made his way back to his 
dwelling. On the day of the election 
he presented himself early before the 
ministerial candidate. 

‘Senhor, I suppose my master has 
given you notice of my coming, together 
with the rest of my comrades, whom I 
promised to bring with me?’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered the candidate, 
‘and I am glad to see you are a man of 
your word; but where are your com- 
panions ?’ 

‘They are waiting for me at the gate. 
I came ahead of them, because I had 
something to say to you. The opposi- 
tion candidate, who had heard of my 
promise, and who also knew of my liber- 
al sentiments, has secretly offered me 
a hundred milreis (fifty dollars) if I 
would vote for him; but Mascarenhas is 
a man of honor, and if your excellency 
will pay me those hundred milreis, 
which a poor man with a family like me 
cannot conscientiously refuse, I will 
bring you my men right away.’ 

‘Here are your hundred milreis. Now 
make haste, lest those tricky liberals en- 
tice away your companions while you 
are absent.” 

‘Your excellency may be easy on that 
point,’ answered the mulatto, carefully 
counting his milreis. ‘My comrades 
know only me and the senhor.’ Then, 
putting the bills in his pocket, he pro- 
ceeded forthwith to the house where 
the opposition candidate was. 

‘Senhor,’ said he, addressing him, 
‘you know my sympathy for you, and 
you also know the influence I possess 
over my neighbors. I have brought 
them here with the intention of voting 
for you. But I must tell you of one 
thing: my master has promised a hun- 
dred milreis if I made them vote in favor 
of your rival; but Mascarenhas is aman 
of honor. I refused the money, much 
as I needed it, knowing that you would 
not refuse to pay it tome. You know 
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my position; such a sum is a fortune to 
a poor man with a family on his hands’ 

‘I expected as much of you. I had 
been informed how it was, but never felt 
uneasy about you. I have long known 
that you were a true patriot, devoted to 
the triumph of the liberals. Here are a 
hundred milreis ; now hasten and bring 
your comrades. Those ministerial fel- 
lows are not so scrupulous but that they 
would lure your men away while you 
are here.’ 

Mascarenhas took this second bundle 
of bills, carefully counted them, placed 
them along with the others, went out, 
and—proceeded home. 

The next day the fazendeiro was rag- 
ing, and would hear of nothing less than 
flogging Mascarenhas like a simple slave. 
He therefore despatched two stout fei- 
tors with orders to bring him, dead or 
alive, and made every thing ready for 
his punishment. The mulatto came 
without any hesitation, and with all the 
serenity of a quiet conscience and a 
well-filled stomach. 

‘You miserable rascal,’ cried the mas- 
ter upon perceiving him, ‘you have 
cheated every body, and kept your word 
with nobody! A good whipping shall 
teach you to play your tricks on me and 
my friends!’ 

‘Your excellency is wrong in being 
angry with me,’ answered the culprit, 
with imperturbable sang froid. ‘Ihave 
done my duty. Your friend gave me a 
hundred milreis in the hope that I would 
vote in his favor. The opposition can- 
didate, who was my own, also gave me 
a hundred milreis on condition that I 
should give the votes to him. If I had 
voted for one, I should have betrayed the 
other, and you know Mascarenhas is a 
man of honor. There only remained 
one thing for me to do, and that was 
to remain neutral. Would your excel- 
lency have done differently if you had 
been in my place ?’ 

The fazendeiro in question, was a 
man very fond of wit, and could not 
help laughing at this strange logic. The 
matter ended here; but the senhor made 
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up his mind that in future he would 
take his men to the polls himself. As 
for the illustrious convives who, on the 
day of the banquet, wanted to go and 
vote in the middle of the night, it is 
needless to say that their electoral en- 
thusiasm vanished with the last fumes 
of cachaga, and that not one of them 
went to the village. Mascarenhas, who 
knew. whom he had to deal with, 
thought it best to keep the hog and other 
provisions of the fazendeiro for his own 
use. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 


If we now cast a final glance upon 
the country taken as a whole; if we ob- 
serve the results of the occupation of 
Brazil by the Portuguese race, what in- 
ferences are we to draw? It is painful 
for me to be severe upon a brave peo- 
ple, who have shown themselves for 
more than a century to be in the van- 
guard of the Latin races; but it is in- 
deed hardly possible to eulogize the 
southern peninsula of the New World 
when compared with North-America. 
What a difference, for example, between 
the railroads that streak the United 
States, and the picadas of the South- 
American forests! What a contrast be- 
tween New-York and Rio Janeiro! On 
the one hand, human activity is carried 
to its utmost limits; on the other, is 
seen the most superb indifference, the 
people contenting themselves with pro- 
ducing a few hogsheads of sugar, and 
a few arrobes of coffee. Let not the in- 
fluences of climate be invoked as an ex- 
cuse. Louisiana is as enervating as 
Para, and the mouths of the Mississippi 
are as unhealthy as those of the Ama- 
zon. The causes lie deeper; they are 
to be found in the stolid genius of the 
Portuguese — that mixture of Arabic 
fatalism and Iberic asperity suited to 
the ages of chivalry, but incompatible 
with industry and science. As soon as 
the first fever of occupation was over, 
the conquistadores no longer thought 
of any thing but to enjoy their pro- 
mised land in peace. Their descendants 
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went further. Abandoning the helmet 
of their stern ancestors for the sombrero 
of the planter, and their valiant sword 
for the feitor’s whip, they wrapped them- 
selves in their hidalgo’s mantle, and left 
the conquered tribes to accumulate 
wealth for them. Disdaining the tardy 
productions of the soil, so fertile under 
the tropics, they looked only for gold. 
To obtain a few ingots of this, they 
burnt forests, overturned the soil, ex- 
terminated Indian tribes, and condemned 
several million negroes to slavery. They 
have as yet opened neither highways nor 
canals.* Two of the largest rivers of 
the world, the Maranhaio or Amazon, 
and the Parana, which take their rise 
near each other, and which form in their 
immense triangle the great arteries of 
southern commerce, are to-day nearly 
what they were on the arrival of Cabral. 
Up to within a few years, a few Indian 
canoes alone furrowed their waters. If 
you enter a village in the interior, you 
will find churches and monasteries by 
dozens, but not a single school-house. 
The inhabitants are obliged to have re- 
course to London or New-York for the 
simplest engine, and for the smallest 
stretch of railroad ; yet iron is found in 
many places upon the surface of the soil, 
and almost in a native state. Finally, 
a thing almost impossible to be believed, 
Norway sometimes furnishes building 
timber for this country, which is the 
richest in the world for woods of every 
description. 

The repugnance to labor, the philo- 
sophical indifference which the conquis- 
tadores always professed in regard to 
comfort, cannot be attributed to a want 
of energy; fur no people with which I 
am acquainted ever displayed in the his- 


* Within a few years railroads have begun to be 
built. Rio Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambuco, and Sio 
Paolo are now at the work. Rio Janeiro, especially, 
thanks to European influence, and the efforts of a 
few leading men like the Baron de Mana, has entered 
heartily upon the way of progress, At the other ex- 
tremity of the empire a Brazilian engineer, M. Ta- 
vares de Mello Albuquerque, has established a road 
through the provinces of Para, Maranhido and Go- 
yaz, after enduring fatigues that would have made 
most European engineers recoil, 
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tory of the world a greater amount of 
boldness and stern activity, than that 
Celto-Iberian race shut in between the 
mountains and the sea. After rolling 
back the waves of Islamism, finding 
themselves too constrained in their nar- 
row belt of country, they were the first 
to brave the fearful mysteries of an un- 
known and boundless ocean; and they 
explored the coasts of Africa, passed 
around the stormy Cape, opened the 
great route to the Indies, and established 
their merchants in Asia; while, on the 
other hand, Cabral, pushing out to the 
westward, found the continent that Co- 
lumbus had sought in vain. It was 
likewise a Portuguese, Magellan, who, 
braving the rigors of the South Pole, 
entered the Pacific by a new route, and 
procured for his companions the glory of 
navigating the sea and the earth in their 
entire circumference, through parts hith- 
erto closed to science and human inves- 
tigation. Such men could not under- 
stand the new spirit. Listen to their rich, 
sonorous idiom, so passionate in singing 
the exploits of heroes or the ca~ ‘cles of 
the saints; it becomes mute woen you 
require a scientific treatise or a work on 
practical industry. It is the language of 
knights and not of artisans. As the 
language, so is the nation. Inheritors 
of the Roman world, and the last per- 
sonification of the middle ages, these men 
of the sword saw in labor only the ap- 
panage of serfs. Every innovation that 
infringed upon that basis was a crime. 
They replied to the Reformation by the 
Inquisition. While the Anglo-Saxon 
races opened their ears to the great voice 
of Luther, they placed themselves under 
the patronage of Dominic and Loyola. 
The two seeds have borne their fruit. 
The future of Brazil, however, must 
not be despaired of; and however slow 
the action of ages upon human revolu- 
tions, a presentiment may already be 
formed of the changes that time is des- 
tined to work in that country. Two 
things alone are wanting: the fecundat- 
ing breath of science, and a new infusion 
of the ardent blood that flowed in the 
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veins of the early colonists. Steam and 
electricity are daily supplying this void. 
The Yankees of the North, who for 
years have been gazing with covetous 
eyes upon the rich lands of the South, 
and German immigration, which is daily 
increasing, form a double current which 
soon, getting foothold upon the con- 
tinent, will compel the inhabitants, under 
pain of sinking into insignificance, to 
abandon their inertness, and openly ac- 
cept the two great conditions of life in 
modern times — industry and free labor. 
We husten to add that this repreach of 
inertness applies only to the old routine 
portion of the people, and to the unen- 
lightened inhabitants of the interior. 


Our War Debt, and How to Pay it. 
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Those men who are at the head of the 
state, or who, by their position, have ac- 
quired a just influence over the destinies 
of their country, are earnestly desirous 
of progress, and preach by example. In- 
dustrial companies are forming in all the 
great centres, and the interior provinces 
are calling for railroads and steamboats. 
It is, therefore, to be hoped that the 
same progress daily imparted to the ci- 
dade by the steamers that traverse the 
Atlantic, will soon be carried by railways 
through the fazendas and villages in the 
mountains, and that the rancho of the 
mulatto will gradually disappear to give 
place to the elegant dwelling of the en- 
lightened colonist. 


OUR WAR DEBT, AND HOW TO PAY ITT. 


Ir seems to be the allowed law of 
nations, that each is, so far as possible, 
to throw its burdens on the rest. Spain 
obtains a large revenue by taxing the 
superlative tobacco of Cuba where alone 
it can be grown. The Dutch make the 
world replenish their coffers by purchas- 
ing to their profit, ‘Old Government 
Java Coffee.’ Imperial Russia hangs 
the death-penalty over the secret of 
making the celebrated sheet-iron of that 
country, and thus taxes to her profit all 
those who wish to use that beautiful 
manufacture. Nations have therefore a 
right—at least they take it—to make a 
monopoly when it is in their power, and 
thus enrich themselves at the expense 
of the rest of the world. Gold, and sil- 
ver, and diamond mines, as well as those 
of other metals, fisheries, and wheat- 
fields, are further illustrations that the 
opportunity only is the necessity. Two 
such opportunities present themselves 
to us, and two most vital monopolies are 
within our control. Light and clothing 
are two of the most imperious necessi- 
ties and comforts to all humanity. Our 
whalers formerly enjoyed a rich harvest 
by supplying the markets of the world 


with oil. Its scarcity had just begun to 
exercise the ingenuity of men when the 
salt-wells of Pennsylvania burst out with 
floods of illuminating fluid, so copious, 
that all_other material becomes too cost- 
ly to use, even when a heavy tax is laid 
on petroleum. Herein is a rich source 
of wealth to our nation, as well as the 
workers of the wells. They ought to 
share it, for it comes unbought, and to 
a great degree should be a common her- 
itage. Besides, without a tax, no more 
profit would be made by the worker, for 
the abundance of the oil is such that the 
nation only by a tax can make it a mo- 
nopoly. Millions may be obtained from 
other nations in this way, and poured 
into our nation’s coffers. 

But a still larger monopoly can be en- 
joyed through the cotton-fields of the 
United States. The peculiarity of their 
latitude, and other geographical rela- 
tions, renders them the gnly extensive 
fields in the whole world where cotton 
of the peculiar qualities most desirable 
can be raised. A small stripe on the 
eastern coast of China produces a very 
superior cotton, in some respects supe- 
rior to ours, but it is not so bleachable. 
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The superiority of our cotton is depend- 
ent not upon any accident, but upon the 
nature of the case. 

Our cotton and its superior qualities 
depend upon a high temperature during 
a long season of alternate sunshine and 
rain, producing a moist atmosphere. 

Now, the central belt of the earth, for 
several hundred miles on each side of 
the equator, is visited successively by a 
wet and dry season, each occupying a 
long period, the one being too wet and 
the other too dry for producing the best 
cotton. 

On each side of the equatorial belt is 
the dry belt, about three hundred miles 
wide. These belts are never visited by 
rains, with the exception of three places 
of very limited extent — that is, limited 
compared with the entire circuit. The 
localities of ocean and mountain give to 
these three places the fertilizing blessing 
of alternate rain and sunshine the year 
around, while the latitude of the belts 
supplies in summer the requisite heat. 

One of these three places is in the 
southern belt, but so high up the Andes 
as to be unproductive of cotton. An- 
other of them is the east part of China, 
where, however, the proximity of the 
mountains limits the field to very nar- 
row borders. The third position is 
occupied by our great cotton tier of 
States. There, through a stretch of 
fields, large enough to supply the de- 
mands of the whole population of the 
globe, and its increase for years, exist 
in perfection the natural requirements 
for the growth of the best cotton, either 
for manufacture, appearance, or wear. 
There are found the high temperature, 
the long season, and the moist air. But, 
again, three artificial requirements exist 
for the culture of cotton — human 
and animal labor and the food for their 
support. 

White mer have not the constitutions 
to bear well the labor in a cotton clim- 
ate—the negro has. The horse, like the 
white man, must transfer his labor to 
the mule. For food, the negro demands 
the juice of the cane, fat meat, and the 
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oily, starchy corn, while the mule can 
be kept in the best condition on the 
shucks and stalks of the corn. 

In the intervals of the cotton-culture 
the corn can be planted and tended by 
the negro, but the mules must be raised 
and the fat meat chiefly produced else- 
where, for which purpose the hills and 
mountains of the Middle and the plains 
of the Western States are perfectly 
adapted. 

Nowhere else in the world do the ne- 
groes exist, nowhere else could the 
mules or the fat meat be raised, as in our 
own country. 

Thus the three natural and the three 
artificial requisites for the production of 
the best cotton, and in quantities to sup- 
ply the demands of the world, are the 
monopoly of our country, a monopoly 
the value of which ought to be better 
appreciated. 

In the year 1860, nearly two hundred 
million dollars’ worth of cotton, at ten 
cents per pound, were exported, and with 
what was used in the country made an 
aggregate of over that sum. If that 
amount were taxed twenty-five cents per 
pound, it would cost but thirty-five cents 
to the purchaser — half or a third what 
he now pays—and the tax would give five 
hundred millions per year national in- 
come. But the amount of cotton raised 
could be dou!led, and the tax continued 
on the whole, or the tax could be lowered, 
if the tax of twenty-five cents should be 
thought too high ; half the amount could 
certainly be borne, and that would net 
the sum of two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions. With such an income in pros- 
pective to be drawn from the rest of the 
world, it would be no matter if, in set- 
tling the terms of an harmonious Union, a 
reasonable part of the debt of the South 
should be allowed and paid. 

We have, as is shown, two monopolies, 
American petroleum and American cot- 
ton, the necessities of the world; and 
if, like men of sense, we will appreciate 
their value and set ourselves to develop 
them, we shall soon find that, what with 
them, the mines of California, the com- 
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merce of some of our seaboard States, 
and the manufactures of others, we have 
the elements of a rfaterial prosperity in 
our country that will soon clear it of the 
incubus of debt now hanging over and 
weighing upon us, and we shall every 
day have reason to rejoice in the great 
and glorious Union made, and as made 
by our fathers; who, prophetic, foresaw 


Philip Pendleton Cooke. 
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that the agriculture of the West and 
South, the commerce and manufactures 
of the Eastern and Central States, and 
the mineral riches of the still farther 
West, were combined resources, all neces- 
sary to make a great, a powerful, a 
prosperous people, unlike yet naturally 
allied, ‘e pluribus unum.’ 


—0< 9 $$ $—$$—__—__—_ 


PHILIP 


EIGHTEEN years ago, Philip Pendleton 
Cooke, then of Clark county, Virginia, 
put the finishing touches to a volume of 
poems, entitled ‘ Froissart Ballads,’ and 
which, with some miscellanies, made a 
book of over two hundred pages. It 
was published by Carey & Hart, Phil- 
adelphia, then among the leading pub- 
lishers in the United States, and whose 
books are, for the most part, well made 
and saleable. This volume is doubtless 
out of print; and I judge that either a 
small edition of it was printed, or that 
the owners of the volume set great store 
by it, for I have never met but one copy 
of it in all my rambles through book- 
stores, old and new. That copy I 
bought, and I have it now before me. 

Philip Pendleton Cooke was a son of 
one who was among the famous men 
and brilliant lawyers and chivalric gen- 
tlemen for which Virginia has always 
been renowned; the friend, companion, 
and peer of Chief-Justice Marshall, 
President Madison, and John Randolph; 
and in point of intellect the son was not 
behind his father, but at the time of his 
death had not yet acquired that habit of 
steady thought and continued exertion, 
which must eventually have placed him 
very high on the rolls of that profession, 
whether of letters or lawy which he 
chose to adopt. 

He was born at Martinsburgh, Virginia, 
in October, 1816, and died in January, 
1850, aged thirty-three years. 





PENDLETON 


COOKE. 


He was a graduate of Princeton Col- 
lege, and a student at law under his 
father, and came to the bar before he at- 
tained his majority. But to the law he 
seems never to have devoted himself; 
and being a lover of out-door life and 
field sports, he settled himself with his 
beautiful bride in the fertile valtey of the 
Shenandoah. He lived the life of a coun- 
try gentleman of the old school, surround- 
ed by all the charms of nature and art. 
Even to the muses his attentions were 
only desultory, but the poems he pub- 
lished gave earnest of a delicacy of per- 
ception, a clearness of thought, and a 
command of language which promised 
great things in the future. 

But those anticipations and hopes 
were fated never to be realized. He 
passed away from the beauties of the ill- 
fated valley of the Shenandoah, while 
yet peace and happiness and union 
blessed our beloved country ; before the 
storm-cloud of war, heralded by John 
Brown, passed up and down the valley, 
foe destroying what friend had spared, 
until one might fairly and honestly pray 
to be delivered from them both. The 
poet, the scholar, the gentleman rests 
from his labors, and hears not the tramp 
of armed men who leave in their rear 
the smoking ruins of farm-house and 
hamlet and town. Oh! how oft 


‘ Beneath them lay a burning town ; 
Spreading suburbs, and girdling wall— 
The raging flames were over all.’ 
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Were he now to pass down the val- 
ley, he would see one of his vivid de- 
scriptions filled out upon the ground : 


‘The corn lay trampled in the mire, . 
The vineyards—pale and vine—were down, 
And ruin lay on tower and town. 
How sad to see those lovely lands 
Made desolate by Native hands /° 


But we turn from these sad scenes to 
a short contemplation of the volume 
before us. 

It is much to be regretted that our 
author did not live to carry out his orig- 
inal intention, as stated in his preface to 
what he has published. The entertain- 
ing and romantic adventures chronicled 
by Sir John Froissart, tipped and embel- 
lished by the rich fancy and delicate 
invention of the poet, could not have 
failed to enchant the public, and to con- 
nect inseparably the names of the his- 
torical romancist, and the poetical histori- 
an. Whether he invents or paraphrases, 
he is equally happy ; and having, as he 
says, ‘made his verse for Emily,’ it is 
probably more highly polished than it 
otherwise would have been. The vol- 
ume is not so well known as it deserves 
to be ; and it certainly contains more 
beauties than may of the minor poets 
of Great Britain, repeated editions of 
whose works are called for. 

We have just read over the ‘ Master 
of Bolton,’ for the purpose of making 
some selections from it; but, in truth, the 
whole story is so closely woven, that we 
cannot detach any portion without doing 
it injustice; and yet we cannot resist 
copying the opening of 


Parr III. 


‘ Attended by her happy hours, 
The maiden May walks garlanded ; 
The earth is beautiful with flowers, 
And birds are jocund overhead. 
Wide valleys, verdant from the showers, 
By fertile cares of April shed 
Give promise, to the hungry towers, 
Of summer fruits and autumn bread. 
Look forth upon the hills, and see 
The dark green umbrage of the vine! 
This year she promises to be 
A liberal mother with her wine. 


Philip Pendleton Cooke. 


And mark the peasants on the lea, 
Dancing, in joyous intertwine 
Of swift limbs, to the melody 
Of dull tambour and viol fine.’ 


Two of the five ballads are original : 
the others are paraphrased from the old 
chronicler, and we are rather inclined to 
prefer the former. With all their rich- 
ness, however, the smaller poems, writ- 
ten with less pretension, and with less 
care perhaps, are almost superior to the 
ballads. So dear a lover of nature and 
field sports must of course pay the court 
of a poet to his mistress ; and accord- 
ingly we find most of them referring in 
one way and another to the woods and 
streams. From the longest of these, en- 
titled ‘The Mountains,’ we give the con- 
clusion : 


‘ Our life on earth is full of cares, 
And the worn spirit oft despairs 
Under the groaning load it bears. 


‘When such dark moods will force their way, 
When the soul cowers beneath their sway, 
Go forth, as I have done to-day. 


‘Boon nature is a foe severe 
To pallid brow and shadowy fear, 
And lifts the fallen to valiant cheer. 


‘Heed her good promptings, muse and learn, 
And, haply, to thy toils return 
With a clear heart, and courage stern.’ 


The mind rested, the body invigorat- 
ed, and the stern work of life resolutely 
done! As I sit here to-night listening 
at intervals to the wailing of the autumn 
wind through the swaying boughs of the 
weeping willows, and think how much 
of the real labor of life must be done be- 
fore the Ides of November, I fecl how 
very greatly is needed the clear heart 
and stern courage necessary to give suc- 
cess to the warm spirit of American free- 
men, 

In the little poem of ‘ Florence Vale, 
Philip Pendleton Cooke struck the chord 
of the popular heart. It is a gem, and I 
would certainly send it to you, but for the 
fact, that all your readers must have seen 
it, as it goes the round of the weekly press, 
at least once a year. ‘To my Daughter 
Lily’ and ‘ Young Rosalie Lee’ are al- 
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most equal favorites with the public. 
But when all is said of Philip Pendleton 
Cooke that his poems as such demand, 
it remains to be added that there is no 
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THE PREVAILING DOCTRINE AS TO THE 
MOTIONS OF COMETS. 

In view of the threatened embrace, at 
some period, of our chaste and staid old 
matron Earth by some one of the nu- 
merous flirting comets supposed to be 
skulking at intervals in her neighbor- 


» hood, it maybe not unprofitable to in- 


quire somewhat into the probable char- 
acter and belongings of the fondlers. 
Have they any weight of character? Do 
they act upon principle? What seem 
to be their means of support? Are they 
substantial? Have they been trained 
up in the way they should go? Do they 
come indicating that they have any sta- 
bility of purpose? In short, are they 
such that we have no misgiving in receiv- 
ing them into communion with our com- 
mon mother? We protest against the 
dalliance, for the reason that the fellows 
aren't, in our opinion, @ bit better than 
they should be. Full juries of savans 


. have already decided them to be essen- 


tially gassy, to be vagabonds, and par- 
ticular sells ; these last especially while 
under favor of admission into the imme- 
diate presence of their sovereign the sun. 
We charge them with being, besides, 
cheats — with making pretensions to ac- 
complishments which they never have 
the least ability to accomplish. They 
claim — rather, their vouchers claim for 
them — that they have travelled quite 
extensively in foreigh parts ; but we are 
established firmly in the faith that they 
have never so much as looked at a part 
outside of the points at which they have 
been born. Neither the force, nor the 





line or allusion in them anywhere which 
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does not breathe the sternest justice, the 


purest morality, and the most exalted 


Christian principles. 


germ of a force, has been given them at 
birth sufficient to turn their faces, much 
less their whole bodies, puffy as they 
are, outward from those points. The 
act which started them into being was 
an act driving them inward; and they 
must continue to fall inward until they 
have breathed out their brief existence, 
or until they are caught in the hug of 
the sun. So, instead of hugging, they ‘ll 
get hugged, very likely! 

It will be gathered, of course, from 
our banter, that we do not subscribe to 
the received explanation of the nature 
and movements of comets. Such ex- 
planation cannot stand the test of its 
own working. It proves itself false, as 
we shall show in small space. 

The doctrine fixes for its basis the 
general proposition, that all revolving 
bodies are held in their orbits by the 
balancing of central and tangential 
forces. In the cases of comets, the force 
which draws them toward their centre 
of revolution is asserted to be the at- 
traction of the sun, he being attracted 
by them at the same time; while that 
which sends them off in a tangent is de- 
clared to be the impetus acquired as an 
effect of their descent. 

The tendency inward of each comet is 
reckoned to be measured, taking now no 
account of distance, by the excess of at- 
tractive power which the sun has above 
that of itself, which excess is calculated 
to correspond with the surplus of the 
sun’s quantity of matter above its own 
quantity. Now, it is allowed that the 
amount of matter contained in any one 
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of the comets, that have passed in the 
vicinity of the smallest planets and satel- 
lites, has not been sufficient to cause the 
slightest perceivable deflection of such 
planets and satellites from their courses. 
Then the attractive power of the sun 
upon the comet is to that of it upon him 
as infinity is to zero, making the force 
which draws it inward infinitely strong. 
How is it to gather its balancing infinite- 
ly strong centrifugal force ? 

Its means for gathering such force are 
just according to its capacity for attract- 
ing the sun. This capacity is to the at- 
tractive capacity of the sun as the com- 
et’s mass is to the mass of the sun—that 
is, as zero is to infinity. Then the 
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comet’s capability to press itself outward 
to its aphelion is to the power which 
holds it to its perihelion as zero is to in- 
finity, making the distance through 
which it is possible for it to return from 
its centreward tour, not a single iota 
greater than the distance through which it 
attracts the sun toward itself in passing 
him at perihelion, nor than that through 
which it would jar the sun from his place 
in the event of its falling and striking 
upon his disk. It follows that no revolu- 
tions of the comets, such as are claimed 
to be theirs—in fact, that no orbital 
movements of any kind — are, upon the 
premises, possible. 


REPUDIATION. 


Tux word Democracy, whispered in the 
ear of Monarchy, is not more startling ; 
‘the Philistines be upon thee, Samson,’ 
was not more enraging, than repudia- 
tion to the Republican holder of United 
States bonds and stocks. It conjures 
up in his mind the dire effects of losses, 
and he sees his strongly clutched gains 
melt away into airy nothing. He knows 
that the word is historical, and that in- 
stances have really occurred in which 
those who have built castles from the 
profits of bonds, bought at forty, fifty, 
or even sixty per cent, have found 
them castles in the air ; and with quiver- 
ing lips he utters the most hideous im- 
precations against repudiation, cursing 
the very dictionary that carries the 
meaning of a word of such portent. 
His conscience is all alive to the dread- 
ful immorality of the mere thought of 
repudiation. Not the Rev. Sydney Smith 
did ever feel more vengeance against, or 
reprobate more vindictively the heresy. 
Moreover, his patriotism is all aroused, 
and he wrings his hands in agony at the 
most remote insinuation of the everlast- 
ing disgrace, the inexcusable dishonor 


to his own, his dear, his native country, 
if it should ever repudiate even a tithe 
of its indebtedness. 

Has repudiation but one meaning, but 
one application? Dear holder of United 
States bonds, or other evidence of debt, let 
your conscience retain all its tenderness, 
let your sense of dishonor retain all its 
sensitiveness, while we examine the 
double meaning or application of repu- 
diation. 

That word, saith Webster, means to 
disclaim, to divorce, to refuse fulfilment 
of just obligations or debts. 

What would be thought of a son who, 
in the time of his father’s trouble, 
should refuse to take his father’s bond 
at par, and should expect the estate to 
pay it at par, with interest from time to 
time, on its full face? And what would 
be said if he should plead that he was a 
son, and therefore should not be repu- 
diated? Would not the reply be, You 
repudiated your father, and you are 
justly debarred from your claim ? 

Now, doth not thy tender conscience, 
O bondholder at forty, fifty, or sixty per 
cent! begin to twinge lest the reiiction 
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of that word ‘ repudiation’ should teach 
a lesson in regard to your own short- 
comings ? 

It is perfectly moral and honorable 
for a disinterested foreigner to buy the 
bonds of a nation at any discount ; but 
for the citizens, the children of a nation 
to do it, is the most deadly, the most 
reprehensible of all repudiations. 

Republicans said: ‘ Let not the loan 
go abroad, because the profit of it should 
remain at home.’ Most base and shame- 
ful reason, for it tells of repudiation. If 
the son has not the means to assist his 
father, yet has the inclination, he is 
filial still; but if the former and not the 
latter, he is a reprobate unworthy of 
respect, and deserves the severest con- 
demnation. What disgrace can be great- 
er? It is this, that the citizens, the 
children of a nation, of a state like 
ours, have repudiated the bonds of their 
country. What can be a more dis- 
graceful repudiation than this, that the 
people of this country have the means, 
but not the inclination, to buy its bonds 
at the world’s par—the par of gold? If 
loans cannot be made at gold par, let 
them be made abroad; for let no other 
reason put them below par, except that 
they cannot be made at home for want 
of means, not for want of inclination. 
If the means do not exist, the country 
must look abroad, and mortgage its ex- 
pectant means on the best terms obtain- 
able. Not to pay such bonds at par 
when due, if the means exist, would be 
the most conscienceless repudiation ; 
while affection, fraternity, and many 
kindred feelings, would unite with duty 
to condemn, in the severest manner, any 
repudiation of bonds bought at gold par 
by our own citizens. 

Now it is charged upon the Repub- 
licans by their acts, that they have 
abundant means to buy all the bonds 
the country has offered: and only half 
of them would have been necessary, if 
the Republicans had not repudiated 
them. 

Shame on you, Republicans! Your 
safes, and your tills, and your pocket- 
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books are bloated with the notes and 
bonds of your country, that you have 
bought at an average of fifty cents on 
the dollar, and which you claim will be 
paid in full in gold at maturity, and on 
which, meantime, you take interest in 
gold, which, turned into currency, nets 
you twelve to fifteen per cent on your 
investment, which, by the way, is in 
spirit, if not in letter, usury, according 
to the laws of New-York. 

Still further, you make your ‘bids’ 
for bonds at prices that you feel sure 
are lower than they will sell for the next 
week ; and also charge a per cent as 
agents for selling bonds when you find 
some one willing to take them. 

Still worse, you have not only repudi- 
ated the bonds of our dear country, but 
you have caused them to sell elsewhere 
ata lower price than their real value; 
for it has been said: ‘Those Republicans, 
with all their professions of patriotism, 
would certainly take their country’s 
bonds at par, or near it, if they are ever, 
with their interest, to be paid in gold.’ 

Whether you made laws to take ad- 
vantage of them, is not necessary to sur- 
mise; that you do take advantage of 
them, that you advertise how it may be 
done, that you delight in getting your 
interest in gold on an investment in 
currency, that you will not change the 
gold for a similar amount of your coun- 
try’s bonds, notes, or currency, but do 
change it into currency so as to net you 
double interest, are matters of every 
day’s observation. 

Is not all this repudiation? Will 
not, ought not such repudiation to beget 
repudiation? Shall you forget your 
duty to your country—a duty in our 
country full and complete—and your 
country yet be under sacred obligation 
to remember a duty to you that was 
never more than half owed ? 

Tremble not for any repudiation to 
come ; tremble for the repudiation that 
has been—for that which is now taking 
place. By laws you have made, you 





have created bonds that you have repu- 
Pay for 


diated. Let this be reformed. 
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the bonds you buy in what you profess ation has a double meaning, a double 
is their real value—their par in gold, or application, and that one ought to, and 


its equivalent. Remember that repudi- 


necessarily must, beget the other. 


THE DERVISE: A TURKISH REVOLUTION. 


*Wuaers violence and injustice prevail, there is so little distance between the most eminent height of grandeur and the lowest 
abyss of misery, that a prince may in a moment step from one into the other.’—Richard Knolles's ‘General History of the Turks.’ 


I, 


Ten hundred years in dark, eventful pace, 

And drooping wings, had scored Moham- 
med’s race, 

Since the Hegira* formed its huge recess 

In measured time for Mecca’s first distress ; 

When Greece enslaved, though muffled in 
each groan, 

E’en from the dust could rule the Turkish 
throne, 

In maddening will their master powers em- 
ploy — 

A Mahmoud crush or Soliman destroy ; 

When Béiram’st halls danced with the fes- 
tal song 

Of Moslem faith which to its gods belong, 

Whose bonds each year had overflowed 
Stamboul t 

With all true Turks in her stern Prophet’s 
rule: 

From Palestine’s soul-sacred shores they 
came, 

E’en as a cloud forsakes morn’s rising 
flame — 

From hero-isles —from mounts of mythic 
scene — 

Olympic haunts of Grecian Byzantine — 

From plains where sleep, in all their epic 
light, 

Engloried Thebes and Troy’s unrivalled 
site — 

From storied tribes far north in German 
land — 

In Béiram rites a union all command, 


II. 


The pious mosque of Saint Sophia wore 
Its grandest aspects for the crowds before ; 
Its Saint forbade indulgence of a care, 

The royal mirth of triumph or despair, 
And gentle spirits on her scenes intrude 
To stay all tumult with the multitude, 


* The Mohammedan epoch, dating from the. expulsion ot 
Mohammed from Mecca, July 16, a.p. 622. 

t A feast which follows the Rhamadan, or month of fasting, 
at Constantinople. 

¢ Constantinople, 


Far out upon the margin of the crowd, 

Where tufts of smoke cast up a blueish 
cloud, 

The curious in their eager queries urge 

The rolling mass, and there the waves con- 
verge. 

A circle grows, a centre influence strong, 

And rapt applause more firmly binds the 
throng. 

There, in the modest mien of youthful 
grace, 

Beside his desk a Moslem took his place ; 

His broadcast looks, from stately features 
won, 

Set forth the bronze of Asia’s tropic sun ; 

An emerald robe in silken fittings close, 

And Phrygian cap his princely form expose, 

While round his waist the antelope had 
thrown 

A girdle rich in starry signs unknown — 

The silver casts of figures that embrace 

The fancied future and the bounds of place; 

And leggings full in soft dissolving folds, 

The juggler tell—one of a class which 
holds 

So sure a sway o’er all of Béiram’s cheer, 

And Stamboul claims throughout each fes- 
tal year. 


Ill, 


Fast grew the mass of spectators to view 
His wondrous feats, though limited to few ; 
The brazen balls shot up in spiral course, 
And figures formed obedient to their force, 
Then rode upon the current of the air 
In diamond light, and sought their master's 
care. 
The Musselmen breathed wondering aloud 
Their approbation, and in honor bowed. 
These magic feats were followed by a train 
Of equal wonders, that in force maintain 
An apt control where art in passion lurks, 
And often roused the wont Platonic Turks. 
His boldness awed them, but their pride 
gave way 
When science dared more natural arts be- 
tray: 
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'Tis true, though strange, the ignorant in 
art 

The natural yield when fancy claims the 
heart. 

And as anon such leagues of art essayed 

To win their conquest, he would bring to 
aid 

An Arab tale, so buoyant of the fame 

The East had won in passion’s golden 
flame. 

These artisans of magic, in whose claims 

Lie the reserve of love's most sacred flames, 

Whom Asia’s customs taught to charm the 
sight 

With little care for reason and her might, 

Were never wont to seize the Turkish 
heart 

With romance and the force of love’s fond 
art ; 

But this new star of wonder all combined 

To hold the ear in mastery of the mind, 

Nor sights nor sounds repelled the ruling 
charm, 

But quivering steel and tinkling bells’ alarm. 


Iv. 

One of those Turks whose ardent souls ad- 
mire 

That talisman which faith and fear inspire, 

Which Grecian song and tale long taught to 
rule 

The restless youth of God and empire full, 

With princely grace the inner arc had chose 

Of circling crowds, to wonder and repose. 

His carpet spread, in fitting grandeur 
dressed, 

The signior’s chief he was in rank con- 
fessed. 

The feats complete, the people lingered still 

With eager ears, to catch the closing thrill 

Of that wild tale, with which the juggler’s 
power 

Had bound their hearts for many a weary 
hour: 

A tale of wars and conquests for the right— 

Of smothered nations bursting into light— 

The revolution of the man and thought, 

That justice yesmpts, but which through 
crime fs bought. 

As feelings stirred, a melancholy shade 

Swept o’er his brow, and the bostangi* said: 


‘ Since you are famed for power to expose 


What knowledge shuns, tell me which flower 
blows 
The sweetest to our sultan’s nasal cheer?’ 


‘ The poppy, sire; Aleppo’s crimson tear.’ 


‘When does he sleep?’* again the question 
came, 
With all the faith that marked his puzzling 
aim. 


“ * The sultan’s guard in the seraglio, whose overseer is call- 


ed Bostangi bassa. 





[ November, 


‘Sire, never!’ 
start 
With fevered glance? Can fear thus wound 
his heart ? 
He slowly rose, and with the massive air 
His rank allowed, he moved the juggler 
there ; 
And chiding speech, he lingered in the task 
To claim such lore, but still he dared not ask: 
Which radiant fair, ’mid all his harem’s 
charms, 
Most swells his soul to revel in her arms ? 
Whose pleasure turns that heart our coun- 
try needs, 
And braves the love for which a people 
pleads?’ 
“Tis Assarach—she whom the blooms of 
Ual 
Have rivalling decked, and formed her beau- 
ty full.’ 
The bassa * shrank, and touched the lips of 
light 
With reverend fear; such lore had danger- 
ous might ! 
Then, ‘Follow me!’ The zingaro obeyed, 
And both their way unto the palace made. 


Ah! why does the bassa 


‘ 


Vv. 


Recorded fate, the mentor of the train 

Of ills which gailed the caliphs in their 
reign, 

As one by one their lot of rule was cast 

On Kebla’s + fane, successive to the last, 

Presents a gloom—the tragic lights and 
shades 

Of royal sway enthroned on servile blades. 

Long had the Prophet’s hordes usurped the 
peace, 

The wisdom, soul, and power of classic 
Greece, 

And with the broken rights of war-won 
men 

Formed that dark empire of the Saracen! 

But, though the act be checked, the motive 
still 

Can guide the thought and execute the 
will, 

And faithful to that birthright of their land, 

When called to serve proved worthy to 
command. 

And often in the midnight of the roll 

Of billowed skies, when clouds vied to con- 
trol 

All else but ignorance and priestly reign, 

Some rising star burst the Promethean 
chain, 

An instant gleam spread o’er the martial- 
led slaves, 

* See preceding note. 


¢ A corner-stone in the kaaba, the ancient temple at Mecca, 
set insilver. Pilgrims touch and kiss the kebla seven times 


before they enter the temple, 
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To guide them to their nation or their 
graves. 
The Turks long strove to shed this royal 
leech, 
The vassal-guard* and ruling caliphs, each 
Ambitious of the pride the ‘world had 
shown 
In native power to guard a faithful throne, 
Pushed them aside, e’en in a gulf of blood, 
But court and throne alike had shared the 
flood : 
And Selim’s life his country’s altar stained 
Ere Mahmoud’s zeal that country’s glory 
gained, 
*T was Ali now who held the transient 
name — 
The die his uncle cast for hope and fame, 
Whose kindred veins plead succor in dis- 
tress, 
A faith in trial, a wisdom in success ; 
Who snatched the plan of progress from the 
hand 
That only dared to kindle, not command ; 
Fell to the sword which love had called to 
stay, 
His kinsmen slew, and seized the Turkish 
sway. 
VI. 
Within the glooms of palace, where repose 
Sought respite from that social light which 
throws 
O’er solitude its vails of wasting woe, 
The sultan met the bassa, whose meek bow 
Had lent his grace the power of a word 
Which well had been, had it remained un- 
heard. 
now wouldst thou?’ 
would endure 
Your presence, who your pleasure might 
insure.’ 
’T was not his mood, and Ali turned his 
head ; 
‘This man speaks strange, and can the future 
read,’ 
‘Let him come in.’ 
mien, 
And pressed his guard, whose blades’ pro- 
tecting gleam 
Stole o’er the guest, as if the answering 
flame 
Of those dark eyes betrayed the man who 
came. 
‘Thy name?’ was Ali’s first but firm de- 
mand. 


‘ What ‘A juggler 


The monarch nerved his 


* The Janissaries, derived from Jene and askari, 
troops.’ 


‘new 
According to Turkish historians, they were first as- 
sembled in 1329, by Sultan Orchan, and organized in 1362. 
Amurath L., after conquering the Southern Christian kingdoms, 
claimed one fifth of the captives to be converted to Islamism 
and educated as soldiers. This body of troops became the 
most formidable defence of the Turkish throne. In the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, however, Mahmoud IL, rid 
the empire of them by the destruction of twenty-five thousand. 
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‘’T is Kaled, sire.’ ‘Thyclime?’ ‘ Jugglers 
command 
No native soil to root a patriot’s heart.’ 
‘Thine age?’ ‘Five years had done their 
part 
When thou, great king, assumed the Oth- 
man throne.’ 
‘Whence com’st thou?’ And the juggler 
changed his tone — 
‘From the Morea.’ Ali then essayed 
A silent thought, to which Kaled obeyed. 
‘Since you can pierce the light of unborn 
time — 
Acquaint the strange, and own the prophet’s 
crime — 
Your wisdom shall be proven to the last: 
He who the future knows has learned the 
past.’ 
‘Yes, sire ; the beams of each day's sinking 
sun 
Fall on the star just in the horizon.’ 
‘ Know’st thou, frail youth, that I could thee 
behead ?’ 
‘E’en as thou didst the Spanish orange- 
maid, 
From whose pure hands the sweets of 
Tempé’s gales 
Regaled thy lips, instead of Eastern vales.’ 
Truth ever rules, and Ali’s prompt applause 
But proved too well the juggler-prophet’s 
cause ; 
Yet the frail heart by honor’s weight de- 
pressed 
More keenly fears a truth by force con- 
fessed ; 

And silence reigned just prelude to the aim 
Tyrants most mark, but ever fear to claim. 
‘How long have I to live?’ His flattering 

tone 
Seemed burdened with distrust, as if fate’s 
own 
Proud distance would at cunning lust re- 
lent — 
A death-curse fix to aid life’s government. 
‘Thou art a youth of wonder, and can tell 
Most secret things which on mute ears but 
fell ; 
And fakirs strange and prophets erst have 
come 
To prate their. arts above Muhammed’s 
tomb, 
But none could speak as thou hast even now. 
Tell me but this, and this rich palace thou 
Shalt never leave ; Galata’s merchant gold 
Shall never tempt who can but this unfold.’ 
‘See Béiram’s fires fling out their gilding hue 
Against the Mosque — the night soon beck- 
ons you.’ 
Ali, still anxious, wooed th’ absolving 
spell — 
‘The Evening Star thy hour can only tell.’ 
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Vil. 


The day scarce yet the imposing night had 
crowned 
With parting gems; the festal scenes 
around 
Grew calmly still, and yet the nearing hour 
Frets the mad soul that waged but urged its 
power. 
‘It ill becomes my usual mood to wait, 
But this [’1l do if thou canst while my state 
Of curious trust until the charméd time — 
Unhinge my doom, and waiting is sub- 
lime!’ 
‘Some juggler feats, some cabalistic arts, 
Or sabre skill, may amuse your highness’ 
parts ?’ 
Kaled observed, with naked steel. ‘ Nay, 
nay,’ 
And ranks of slaves closed in the sultan’s 
way. 
‘A tale, grave king?’ ‘Stories that haunt 
the tent 
Of some wild Arab? Nay; new things are 
meant 
To better please me, and in all the land 
The game | love I find none understand. 
Dost thou play chess, Kaled? for it is well 
To thus checkmate an adept’s humorous 
spell.’ 
The dervise smiled; a box of ebony wood 
Then gave the king, whose wish he under- 
stood. 
The suitan long had loved this lifelike 
game, 
When first a king, full hosts of rivals came, 
To match their ruler; but when all was 
lost, 
The vilest shame concealed what triumph 
cost. 
A secret plan his fortune e’er maintained, 
And, famed for winning, players never 
gained 
The issue, so that tongue might once repeat 
The victor’s pride which death proclaimed 
defeat. 
And many years the caliphate had known 
Since chess no peer with Ali e’er would 
own. 
This Kaled knew, and yet for the rare game 
He felt the magic faith which Timour’s name 
With it had joined,* when at the hero’s tent 
Iiderim+t came to yield his government. 
When Ali saw this epic play again, 
He grimly smiled, relaxed his searching 
mien, 


* It is said that Tamerlane* (or Timour-Lang) was en- 
gaged ina game of chess when the vanquished Bajazet-Ilderim 
was brought to his tent, 

+ A name given to Bajazet by the Turks, which signifies 
* Lightning.’ 
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And on a slave, bowed with instinctive 
grace, 

The weird chess-board found prompt and 
easy place. 


Vill. 


‘The game begins; if you a loss maintain,’ 
The sultan said, ‘ what then may Ali gain?’ 

‘Since Othman’s son thus playing honors 

me, 
My all I stake — my sword and liberty. 
But if I win?’ ‘If thou thy fortunes save, 
I’ll pay thee well — be thine this kneeling 
slave.’ 

‘What, gracious sire, a slave for free-born 

man !’ 

‘Add then a courser.’ ‘I am fleeter than 
Arabian steed, for dervise knighthood gains 
Its goal at home, and not on Tartar plains.’ 

‘ What would’st thou then?’ the caliph fur- 

ther said. 
‘A fancy, sire, I have: until this head 
Found shelter here beneath thy palace 
dome — 

A cast-off vagrant—reft of haunt or home— 

In dervise cap and Phrygian dress — my 
arts 

Have won my all, the streets and public 
marts. 

But fortune smiles; action can only be 
Fortune’s relief when heart and hand are 

free. 

This dress, this art and life, cannot disown 
The freedom, joy, and peace they give 

alone ; 
I yield them, though; I kneel to thee a 
slave — 

My mirth is yours— my steel thy foes shall 

brave — 

My Indian lays shall no ears charm but 

thine — 

Thine are my arts, for thee will I divine ; 
But in return, if I should win the game, 
One thing I ask — one thing I only claim: 
Your royal robe ten minutes I would wear, 
To mount the divan—with your pomp to 

share 

The slaves, the mutes, the mufti, and com- 

mand 

The power thy turban spreads through every 

land.’ 

The sultan laughed; had he not laughed, 

the head 

Of Kaled would have rolled beneath his 

tread, 

‘To grace the caliph’s throne, and bear the 

crown 

Which Othman formed for Amurath’s re- 

nowh — 
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Born of Cassova’s plains and Broussa’s 


walls, 

And by Mohammed* worn within these 
halls! 

Think’st thou thy silly head can bear its 
weight — 


Can own its grandeur, or fulfil its state? 
A happy sight, a juggler to preside 
At council with the viziers’+ august pride!’ 
‘This pleasure, sire, now lies within thy 
power.’ 
‘Il own the stake—the chess must rule the 
hour.’ 


IX. 


The game was short; each actor’s earnest 
soul 
Seemed lost in contest of the board’s con- 


trol; 
And as a king fled some pursuing pawn, 
Castles gave way, bishops and queens were 


drawn, » 

The sultan soon withdrew in suppliant 
state, 

And with his dishop found his foe’s check- 
mate. 


Ali himself, of rank so dispossessed 
By cunning jest, in silken tunic dressed, 
On the gilt dial tremblingly he laid 
His finger ; then with heavy voice he said: 
‘At grcut my debt is paid, and thou art 
mine — 
Mine all thy arts, for me wilt thou divine.’ 
*T was Kaled’s hour; the divan, so supreme 
In place of council, which a star did seem 
Within the golden crescent of the porte, 
Received the juggler as a king at court. 
His twinkling steel hung faithful at his 
side, 
And through the vails glowed like a kha- 
tount bride ; 
His tilting robe— the calpac to the face — 
The dripping Turkois from his tunic lace — 
The ghostly blush that o’er his features 
stole, 
On Ali fell, a presage to the soul. 


2. 

The waning eve stole through the pompous 
hall, 

Soon pressing full; for Kaled summoned 
all 

The sheiks,$ pashas,} and mufti{ to the 
throne, 


¢ 


* Mohammed II. took Constantinople from Constantine, 
Emperor of the Christians, and made it the capital of the Otto- 
man empire. 

+ Turkish nobility, who have a seat in the Divan. 

¢ The sultan’s favorite wife. 

@ Municipal magistrates. 

|| Under-officers of the sultan. 

Turkish doctor of divinity. 
ul Islam, is chief of the Church. 


VOL. LXIV,. 


The grand mufti} or sheik 


28 
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Threw wide the gates, and made his pres- 
ence known. 

Not in the scene, but just apart the stand 

Of guards, sat Ali, sherbet-bowl in hand, 

Merry with smiles, to taunt at the chagrin 

The grand viziers must put the dervise in. 

Then at a sign, the flambeau light arose 

With jetting flames, and through the palace 
glows; 

Venetian mirrors shed their glancing rays 

On floors of green, while on the marble 
plays 

A dazzling shower of beauty that alone 

Is seen where Broussa* and Stamboul are 
known. 

But far beneath the notice of the crowd, 

These dazzling scenes served only as a 
shroud 

For anxious eyes and eager ears to wait 

The divan’s will as to affairs of state. 

The dervise, calm and conscious in his 

pride, 

Stood high in bearing, arid on every side 

The assembly rose obedient to the hand 

As formed for sceptres as a dervise wand. 

Though through the guards linger admiring 
tones, 

The youth stands firm, and every murmur 

owns. 


XI. 


‘The Prophet’s standard place on Sophia’s 

spires ; 

Let the grand mosque afar from Béiram’s 

fires 

Receive salute!* The officer made way 

In strict obeyance; Ali bade him stay. 
‘Ahmed, beware!’ The aga with a bow 

Stole from the palace to his troops below. 

Then Kaled: ‘ Let the imans now repair 

To private mosques, and offer up a prayer 

For the new sultan, and Scutari’s+ bed 

Be opened where to rest great Ali’s head! ’ 

Then Ali smiled, but smiles were forced in 

vain — 

The tide rushed on. Kaled resumed again : 
‘Let Ali’s gold, the hoardings of his rule, 

Be given to the poor throughout Stamboul !’ 
‘Enough, buffoon!’ The sultan drew his 

sword ; 

His danger woke at seeing Kaled’s word 

Fall on his servants with such prompt con- 

trol ; 

The plot still raged, still tortured Ali’s soul. 
‘I still command,’ said Kaled, firm and free ; 
‘The hour of erent still lingers, and to thee, 

Not patient with God’s mould of woe and 


weal, 
Drawn toward the Fates, thy juggler will 
reveal.’ 


* First imperial capital 
¢ The cemetery at Constantinople. 
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The courtiers mute, their awful thoughts 
convene 
In common wonder at the august scene ; 
The guards are firm, but the bostangis 
- brave 
Il] well the shame their sultan’s weakness 
gave. 
‘Then, Ali, thou wouldst know thy hour to 
die? 
The Evening Star floats upward in the sky, 
And on the vespers of expiring day 
Monkir* and Nekir* swell their plaintive 
lay. 
A generous heart confronts thee, and per- 
chance 
Thy fate still blinds thy soul — mufti, ad- 
vance!’ 
The mufti rose, but Ali, chilled as stone, 
Spake nothing more. Kaled then changed 
his tone: 


XII. 


‘To you who each day read the Prophet’s 
word, 
Its living truths on human hearts record — 
Who judge the empires, weigh the sovereign 
power, 
And plead for Allah, mark this holy, hour. 
Tell to this soul the curse of selfish pride, 
What woes wait rulers who in darkness 
hide, 
Where virtue dies and laws live in desires, 
And love burns only in base carnal fires, 
And never learn the secret of the ties 
That bind this people — where its greatness 
lies ; 
Who, stained with crime, make self the way 
to seek 
Oppression’s curse, and prey upon the 
weak.’ 
‘The Koran,’ was the imans’ grave reply, 
‘Makes these a crime—the criminal must 
die.’ 
‘Thou hearest, Ali —’tis the Prophet’s word 
That summons thee: our prayer Allah has 
heard.’ 
‘The hour is come,’ pronounced the young 
divine; 
‘Thy victims’ lives shall be repaid by thine. 
I am the agent of the faith that bears 
The Prophet’s crown which mighty Isfam 
wears, 
And I am come to set the empire free — 
Its honor guard—its wrongs avenge in 
thee!’ ‘ 
‘And who art thou?’ 
tell 
The name and race of which thou know’st 
too well. 


“Tis not for me to 


* Messengers of death, 
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Thy uncle once, whose name so through the 
world 

Its strength and fortune, light and darkness 
hurled — 

Whose wisdom calmed — whose impulse 
terror spread 

On friend and foe, moslem’s or giaour’s 
head — 

By thy vile hand fell martyr to the cause 

Which called thy aid, defending Turkish 
laws. 

Thou’st seized his turban, but the plumes 
that stood 

On Ali's head were cursed with kindred 
blood! 

*T is this has doomed thee: here behold the 
son 

Of Soliman— vengeance and fame are one! 

My fami'y slain, the tyrant sought to save 

The bursting storm by crushing in the 
slave 

The soul which soon in mastery must rise 

To save the race and light its gloomy 
skies ! 

Let Béiram’s fires light up the mosques 
afar ! 

This Mourad* bids! 
Star! 

But not alone the orb which greets thy 
sight 

Has rose on Turkey when in sudden night, 

In the long roll of*caliphs shines the name 

Of Amurath,+ well wrought in Moslem 
fame : 

The First, ambitious, ruled by fire and 
sword — 

The Second lived to guard Mohammed’s 
word 

Against its foes whom Scanderbegt had 
led 

So fiercely on, and o’er Albania spread, 

And died in meeting his victorious foes 

Full of the Faith his glory round him 
throws. 

Of Persian birth, the Third amid the fair 

Of.the seraglio shone with beauty rare, 

And with the charms our soft 
claim 

His record lies and floats his golden name. 


I am the Evening 


sultanas 


XII. 


‘And do thy thoughts e’er dwell on the 

khatoun, 

Bright Assarach, whose splendor like the 
moon 

Floats over Stamboul with a softening spell, 

Full of the woes her charms can only tell ¢ 

* A name applied to Amurath. 

¢ Tue title of four of the most illustrious rulers of Turkey. 

¢ George Castriot, a Christian, King of Albania, who suo- 


ces-fully waged war against the Ottoman power for a quarter of 
ceutury. 








he 


ell, 
\4 
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My father’s care had formed her for my 
bride ; 

’Mid childish dreams she grew up at my 
side 

In hope and solace, for the heart of Greece 

Ne’er gave a spirit of such heavenly peace. 

An orphaned:slave, her infant soul first 
came 

From Byzantine, the trophy of our name ; 

But in the Faith her growing virtues spread 

Till over all the empire they were shed. 

"Mid fragrant Uils her beauty found its 


ark, 

Where lustre formed within her eyes its 
spark, 

And notes of bulbul rounded the sweet 
tones 

That swell the voice her radiant bosom 
owns ; 

The crescent brows that in their shadows 
meet 

With seeming droop to bless the lips so 
sweet, 


Show symmetry of soul for which the art 

A Raphael wields strives vainly to impart! 

Not all the richness of the sunbul’s* breath, 

Drunk with tie spirits of the rose in death, 

Can so revive the bliss of love’s alarm 

As on her lips you taste life’s holy charm! 

Her angel form, ’tis true, has been thy 
slave — 

Her heart and soul to thee she never gave: 

Not so, base one—a smothered spark, her 
love 

Warms still for him whose triumph now 
shall prove 

How tyrants fall — how soulless lives go 
down 

The ruins on which great ones build re- 
nown ! 

This fair sultana shall with me maintain 

Our pride of race throughout my coming 
reign ; 

Not the seraglio shall her powers confine — 

In all the world’s great harem they shall 
shine 

With zreater glow, more womanly intent, 

Than marked Koesem’s share of govern- 
ment 


xIv. 

‘Yes, tremble, Ali! as at times the free 
And furious storms stir up Marmora’s sea, 
Purging its depths long seething ’neath the 

sun, 
So shakes thy soul the hour thou art un- 
done! 
Fate ne’er decreed such guilt should stain 
the hand 
Of him who ruled the fortunes of the land; 


* A garden-bird which lives on the sweets of flowers. 





Great Othman garnered in his golden 
dream* 

Of Malkatoun, the maid of Phrygian name. 

Even now within this divan—the soft 
hour — 

Muezzin'st call— my fitting pride and 
power — 

The vision shapes the empire to my view 

As first its form in native genius grew ; 

The mooa rests on my bosom, and the tree 

Grows till its fruit cover the earth and sea; 

From where the sun first gladdens Asia’s 
sight, 

To Afric’s plains where sinks the drooping 
night, 

Four mountains rise, Caucasus’ mighty crest, 

With Atlas, Taurus, Hemus, on which rest 

The tree’s strong boughs, o’erburdened by 
their weight ; 

Then springs the ligris from its visioned 
fate, 

And the Euphrates, Danube, and the Nile 

All from the mountains creep in graceful 
file, 

Their bosoms open, while their waters fill 

Valleys of gold, the plain and verdant hill, 

Bear on their crests rich fleets of cloudy 
sail, 

And waft them on the four wings of the 
gale ; 

Then towers, domes, and minarets arise, 

And granite cities pierce the crowning 
skies, 

And on their brows, thus formed for great 
renown, 

The crescent moon ’mid all her stars looks 
down— 

On verging vales, mid cypress and the rose, 

Harmonious prayer on perfumed mornings 
grows, 

Like buibul notes that tune the drowsy 
skies 

Which in bright arches shelter paradise : 

The trees now bloom, the branches and the 
leaves 

Flash out in splendor, and like glowing 
sheaves 

Of sabre-points, they store the empire full, 

Which by the wind are all turned toward 
Stamboul. 

This seat of sultans is to be the pyre 

Of Grecian power, and, like the clear sap- 
phire 

Enwreathed with diamonds, seems on me to 
bring 

The sphere of triumph that shall prove the 
ring 


* See Lamartine’s ‘ History of Turkey,’ book ii, part 20, 

¢ An office of the mosque, who calls the people to prayer 
five times a day, as prescribed in the Koran. The last cull is 
made at sunset. 
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Of nuptials—as when Othman’s dream 
gave birth 
The union of his Empire with the Earth!’ 


XV. 


As thus he spake, the soldiers closed around 

The youthful prince, as though in him they 
found 

The sire himself in all his great compare, 

And ‘ Long live Mourad!’ rent the evening 
air. 

The mufti kneeled and kissed their sultan’s 
hand, 

Then to the people raised the grave de- 

mand ; 





CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 


MAPLEwoop proved as pretty and de- 
sirable a spot as the Gordons had repre- 
sented it to be. Mother and daughter 
accompanied John, the next day, on his 
visit of inspection; the doctor having 


been summoned in haste, to attend a 


critical case, at the very moment of 
their departure. Mr. Burke took great 
pride in exhibiting the improvements he 
had lately effected in the house and 
grounds ; saying, almost apologetically : 

‘You see, sir, 1 had no intention of 
selling out when I planted these,’ point- 
ing to some young willows which fringed 
the edge of a pond plentifully stocked 
with gold and silver fish. ‘I scarcely 
like to look at them now. Those water- 
lilies there lured my little boy to his 
death, and my poor wife is anxious to 
get away as soon as possible from the 
scene of her trouble.’ 

‘Poor little Willie!’ said Alice, with 
a tearful look at the innocent lilies. 
Her mother, more matter-of-fact, still 
failed to perceive any sufficient motive 
for leaving Maplewood. John’s look 
ventured an inquiry his lips hesitated 
to make. ; 

‘It was just at sunset,’ continued the 
father, in a low tone, as if awed by the 
sorrowful remembrance. ‘ My little son 
had wandered alone to the edge of the 
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‘And are you pleased to see in Othman’s 
place 

This true descendant of his line and race?’ 

The choral shouts that rose in answering 
tones 

In echoes burst on many Christian thrones, 

And ere they died the head of Ali rolled 

Among the slaves who had his reign con- 
trolled. 


The Evening Star had risen, and his fate 
tang from the tower above Sophia’s gate, 
When the muezzin called the hour of e1eur. 


pond. My wife had company within- 
doors, and we did not miss him until 
she was startled by a frightened cry 
which seemed to come from the garden. 
I went to look for him at once. I 
searched every nook, but never thought 
of the pond.’ 

His voice grew thick. ‘Suddenly I 
noticed his hat, tied by the string to 
that very willow by you, sir; and the 
truth burst upon me. I was too late. 
When we found him, his little hand 
grasped a broken lily. We buried it 
with him. In reaching after them ; 

Here he broke down utterly. No 
wonder ; little Willie was his only child. 

While he was: speaking, the ladies 
had quietly withdrawn, leaving the two 
gentlemen standing by the pond. 

John’s sympathies, always easily ex- 
cited, went out towards the strong man 
mourning for his only child with a quick 
gush of compassion. Taking his hand, 
he reverently pointed upward. 

‘* Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.’ God has laid up 
for you a treasure in heaven.’ 

A sudden light beamed in the eyes of 
his new acquaintance. ‘Thank you, 
Captain Wylmer; I shall not forget 
that. But you see itis hard. We had 





been so long without children; and 
when this one came, I determined to 
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guide him myself, as the most precious 
part of myself, all through the opening 
years of his life. I retired from busi- 
ness that I might do this. But, as you 
say, I was not to keep my treasure on 
earth. Have you seen him, sir?’ 

‘His picture? no. Miss Alice was 
telling me of it. Shall we not join the 
ladies now?’ 

And they moved towards the house. 

Away in a little alcoved niche, where 
the sunbeams seemed to fall more lov- 
ingly than in any other part of the room, 
hung little Willie’s portrait. 

John gazed long upon the noble- 
browed, beautiful boy, whose clustering 
locks, touched with radiant gold, suited 
well in their careless sweep an expres- 
sion that was bright, resolute, almost 
daring; yet tempered with a pleasing 
softness, as if the eyes had been reflect- 
ing love-light which could only have 
come from the tender, brooding orbs of 
a mother. 

The child seemed to be stepping out 
from the frame, so naturally was one 
chubby foot advanced; his little skirt 
huddled together with one hand, as a 
receptacle for some fruit he had evi- 
dently just brought in from the garden. 
By his side was a splendid Newfound- 
land, gravely carrying the hat of his 
little master, whose lips, just parted, 
seemed about to deliver some new di- 
rection to his shaggy attendant. In the 
background, an open window, through 
which you caught a glimpse of lawn 
and shrubbery; while a soft summer 
glow suffused the whole picture. 

‘Was it not Hicks who painted that 
portrait ?’ asked Mrs. Gordon, following 
John’s admiring glance. 

Mr. Burke looked from the pale, worn 
face of his wife, whom he had been sad- 
ly regarding, with a smile for the pleas- 
ant-voiced lady at his side. 

‘Yes; he began that picture last 
summer, while on a short visit to us. 
You know, perhaps, that he is an old 
friend. Afterwards, he sent it home, 
completed, as you see.’ 

‘It is very fine.’ 
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‘The only thing I wish to take with 

me from this place,’ said Mrs. Burke, 
drawing a light crépe shawl closely 
around her, as if she were cold. This 
movement did not escape Mrs. Gordon’s 
notice. 

‘Is it possible, my dear Mrs. Burke, 
that you can be chilly this lovely day ? 
Then it is certainly time for you to be- 
gin your travels.’ 

A look of anxiety passed over the 
husband’s face. ‘You are worse than 
usual to-day, Mary.’ 

‘Oh! no; but the sea-air blows very 
freshly to-day.’ 

‘I am sure,’ said Alice, talking aside 
to John, ‘ brother Philip would not won- 
der at their wishing to leave this place, 
if he could see how ill and nervous poor 
Mrs. Burke looks. I think she is in 

‘consumption; don’t you?’ 

‘I hope not, indeed, Miss Alice,’ re- 
plied John, with a look of concern. 
‘But how fortunate it is for mother 
that they wish to'leave the house just 
asitis! She will have very little to do 
when she comes.’ 

‘Yes; [like thatarrangement. And, 
Captain Wylmer, how pleased your sis- 
ter will be to come home to this lovely 
place! Every thing around it is just 
right. The wood, with its sudden ris- 
ings and huge masses of rock; the 
brook; the mill-stream yonder; and, 
above all, the beautiful Sound!’ 

John smiled. ‘You are quite en- 
thusiastic, Miss Alice. I wonder if I 
could not prevail on you to take my 
sister’s place awhile. Will you stay 
here with mother the rest of the sum- 
mer ?’ 

Alice flushed with delight, but soon 
sobered -again. 

‘Oh! you know how happy J should 
be; but how can you tell that your 
mother would like to have me, Captain 
Wylmer ?’ 

‘You will not take an invitation from 
me; is not that it? Well, perhaps you 
are right. My mother shall make the 
proposition, as fo mally as you please. 
Of course she would like to have her 
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ritreat made delightful with music and 
merry laughter. I don’t know if I 
would rather hear you laugh or sing, 
Miss Alice. Both : 

He was going to say, ‘ Both are equal- 
ly musical ;’ but she stopped him. 

‘Hush! Captain Wylmer. I never 
thoug!t you could flatter.’ 

John was glad she had thought about 
him at all. He said: 

‘It was cruel not to sing for me last 
night. If I had not surprised you this 
morning, I should have given Piilip un- 
due credit, as being the musical genius 
of the family.’ 

‘And so he is. Nobody could call 
mea genius, Captain Wylmer, Iam sure. 
As for Philip, you may praise him as 
much as you please. Jam only , 

‘Only Alice Gordon,’ 

To these three words, both look and 
tone gave an added significance. Her 
eyes fell beneath his look; and John, 
daring as he was, could venture to say 
no more. 

Just then Mr. Burke approached the 
little lace-curtained alcove in which they 
had lingered. 

‘Did you not hear the bell ? 
summoned to luncheon. Take my arm, 
young lady. Captain, there’s my wife.’ 
And he quizzed poor Alice unmercifully 
as he led her away. 

‘Indeed, Mr. Burke, you are mistak- 
en,’ she said hurriedly, as they reached 
the dining-room. ‘I think—Iam sure— 
there is some one else.’ 

John’s ears certainly tingled just then. 
He half divined the subject of their con- 
versation. 

When, after the repast, the two gen- 
tlemen withdrew to a little business 
conference in the cosiest of libraries, 
Mr. Burke quizzed John also; but he, 
having entirely recovered his self-pos- 
session, successfully parried all inquir- 
ies. Besides, as he assured himself 
again and again, he was not so foolish 
as to fall hopelessly in love at first sight, 
even with Alice Gordon ; he should think 
not, indeed ! 

And, strange as it may seem, he was 
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almost relieved when Alice introduced 
him to some friends she had chanced to 
meet at the depot, to whom she chatter- 
ed gaily all the way to New-York, leay- 
ing him to nurse his delusion, during a 
sober talk with her mother. 

‘And you have determined to go to- 


moriow, Captain Wylmer ? 
persuade you?’ 

‘Not by any means, I thank you, my 
dear madam. I mu-t go back to Wash- 
ington by the early morning train. 
There are indications of stirring times 
ahead. I must hasten to my post. If 
all is quiet, and Charlie can get leave 
for a couple of days, he will come on 
w th mother; if not, never mind— Mrs, 
Dayton has promised to accompany 
her.’ 

‘Ah! indeed! Mrs, Dayton is a very 
pleasant lady, I have heard. Is she 
young ?’ 

‘Not very; but she is one of those 
brilliant and changeable people whose 
age it is impossible even to guess at. 
She never looks twice alike.’ 

‘Any family ?’ 

‘Only one little boy. Strange! his 
name is Willie, too. They must see he 
does not go too near the pond.’ 

‘That was very sad,’ said Mrs. Gor- 
don, her eyes filling. ‘I had not seen 
my friend Mrs. Burke since the accident, 
and was much shocked by her altered 
appearance. Her mind is terribly shak- 
en. I never could understand before 
how she could possibly leave the spot 
where little Willie died; now I see that 
it would never do for her to stay in it 
here. She is so morbid—almost super- 
stitious. Every thing reminds her of 
her loss. She cannot bear the sight of 
poor Roland, who would have saved his 
little master, had he been near. The 
man had taken him to the village. 
When they returned, little Willie was 
dead.’ 

‘I did not see the dog,’ said John. 

‘He is ours now; did you not know 
it? Mr. Burke brought him down last 
week, begging us to keep him. He 
could not bear the idea of leaving the 
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faithful creature among strangers. I 
have a great objection to dogs myself; 
but on condition that he shou'd not oc- 
cupy the parlor, Roland was du'y ad- 
mitted as a member of the family. We 
shall make him stay in the yard during 
the warm weather.’ 

‘Why not let Roland go with the 
place?’ asked John. 

‘The very thing! JZ do not want 
him, and the poor fellow really pines 
for home.’ 

‘Then you may, if you please, send 
him to Maplewood when my mother ar- 
rives. I wish you knew my mother, 
Mrs. Gordon. She will be all among 
strangers.’ 

‘My dear Mr. John, ['do know your 
mother; but I intend to improve the ac- 
quaintance. I have been thinking of 
an excellent plan. Within three days 
Maplewood will be vacated, and the 
Burkes away on their journey. Now, I 
propose to leave Philip to meet your 
mother in New-York, and bring her 
home, where Alice and I will have 
every thing ready to welcome her. 
Will you trust me to do this?’ 

John’s eyes sparkled. Nothing would 
be easier than to lengthen the younger 
lady’s visit. He would give Mrs. Wyl- 
mer a hint. 

‘How kind of you, Mrs. Gordon!’ he 
said. ‘I shall gladly leave all in your 
hands. You do not know how relieved 
[ am.’ 

‘Oh! yes, I do. And you will let 
me do as I please?’ 

‘Exactly.’ 

‘Then I promise to have every thing 
arranged to your mother’s entire. satis- 
faction.’ 

John, satisfied in advance, was build- 
ing castles in the air. Wrapped in a 
pleasing reverie, I am afraid he neglect- 
ed Mrs. Gordon somewhat, during the 
remainder of their journey. I will not 
say from what bright visions he awak- 
ened when the cars stopped at New- 
York, and the Present asserted her em- 
pire again. 


‘John, old fellow!’ said Philip, when 
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another ‘ good-night’ had passed round 


their little circle, ‘what time will you ° 


have to be up in the morning ?’ 

‘About half-past four. I must leave 
here soon after five, in order to catch 
the train.’ 

‘You must have breakfast,’ put in 
Alice, timidly. 

‘But one thing is certain — yow will 
not be up in time to prepare it for 
him ; and it is no use to depend on the 
cook. 1 know that of old. J ‘ll get 


‘breakfast,’ concluded Philip, ‘and help 


eat it, too. We are sure of Peter, and 
I'll see you off myself.’ 

‘Do so, my. son,’ said Mrs. Gordon. 
‘With the best intentions in the world, 
I am afraid I should not wake.’ 

‘But / shall,’ thought Alice, planting 
a small foot with a little additional firm- 
ness on each step, as she ascended the 
stairs. ‘Now I’m determined. Master 
Philip shall see.’ 

Philip did see, next morning, after a 
startled look at his watch, when Peter 
had knocked at his door three times. 

‘Bless me! It’s five o'clock! Is 
the Captain up, Peter?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Confound it! For me to oversleep 
myself! Bring me my boots, will you? 
I hope you have lit the kitchen-fire.’ 

‘It's all done, sir.” And Peter went 
off grinning, as he muttered something 
about Miss Alice. 

‘It can’t be that little sister is up!’ 
thought Philip. 


But there she sat, having just handed 


John bis second cup of coffee. 

‘Ah! Philip. Weare much obliged 
to you fof your prompt appearance 
this morning,’ said she with a merry 
look. ‘Will you have coffee or choco- 
late ?’ 

‘ Your prognostications were at fault, 
you see,’ remarked John, looking very 
much at home in his seat beside Alice. 

Philip owned himself fiirly beaten, 
and mentally decided that they had 
stolen a march on him by this early 


rising. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEENTH, 


Tne next week saw Mrs. Wylmer 
comfortably settled at Maplewood, with 
Mrs. Dayton and Alice for companions. 
Little Willie, too, was there, and soon 
made friends with Roland, who might 
almost have mistaken him for his former 
playmate, so strong was the resemblance 
in size and the pretty childish ways. 
For the rest, his hair and eyes were 
dark, and the features more striking, 
though not less sweet than those of 
Willie Burke. 

The ladies were enchanted with the 
varied beauties of the place. In the 
soft June atmosphere, a thousand flow- 
ers were kissed into bloom, blushing be- 
neath the ardent glances of sunbeams 
that pierced their delicate fibres each 
day with intense light, till many yielded 
up their sweet lives, absorbed in the lu- 
minous essence. The musical prattle 
of a winding brook, that leaped in tiny 
cascades from miniature  precipices, 
through the woods which adjoined Ma- 
plewood, and emptied its sparkling wa- 
ters into the mill-stream beyond, was 
like a sweet, low song to a mind over- 
tasked and wearied of the world, and, 
mingling with the voices of happy birds 
and whispering trees, made, on those 
tranquil summer days, symphonies al- 
most divine. 

The small but beautifully arranged 
house looked out from many windows 
upon the sea, whose deep blue waters 
broke upon the beach with a murmur- 
ous sound, that awakened either pleas- 
ure or pain, according to the mood of 
the listener. 

It was hard to realize, in that peaceful 
spot, that death was reaping so terrible 
a harvest in the lately smiling valleys 
that wore their signs of mourning not 
so very far off. Only a few hundred 
miles, and what a difference! 

Some such thought as this was ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Dayton, as she stood 
one fair evening on the broad piazza, en- 
joying the scene. 

Mrs. Wylmer sighed. ‘It is the con- 
trast which gives to me the most strik- 
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ing reminder,’ she said. ‘ Where are 
my brave boys now, I wonder ?’ 

‘Helping to drive the rebels from 
Pennsylvania, I suppose,’ said Alice. 

As John had said, there were stirring 
times ahead. Even while he spoke, 
Lee’s army was on its way to the beau- 
tiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Just 
after his return to the army, Milroy’s 
forces were attacked at Winchester, by 
the advance-guard under Ewell, and 
driven back to Harper’s Ferry. Then, 
after crossing the Potomac into Mary- 
land, they had succeeded in penetrat- 
ing to Pennsylvania, and had occupied 
Chambersburgh. 

The President's call for one hundred 
thousand men excited much enthusiasm, 
New-York being the first to respond. 
Even in the quiet village where Mrs. 
Wylmer had taken up her abode, many 
enlistments were made; and the rebel 
invasion was the common topic of con- 
versation. Charlie had not, of course, 
been able to accompany his mother; 
and since John’s return to the encamp- 
ment on the Rappahannock, she had 
not heard from them, the army being in 
motion. Every day she watched the 
papers eagerly for news ; Alice, striving 
in vain to conceal her interest, evincing 
an amount of concern which Mrs. Wyl- 
mer attributed in full to a natural anx- 
iety on behalf of her brother. 

‘Your brother Frank, whom you 
speak so much about, is in the same 
brigade with Captain Wylmer, is he 
not?’ asked Mrs. Dayton. 

Alice simply answered, ‘ Yes;’ and 
there was surely no need to blush. 

‘ Alice’s brother’s a gate big soldier,’ 
said Willie, who had been busily en- 
gaged in sticking little sprigs of aspara- 
gus-berries into the shining curls. She 
good-naturedly submitted to his manipu- 
lations. ‘ As big as Captain John.’ 

‘Miss Gordon, you should say, dear, 
and Captain Wylmer,’ said his mother. 

‘No, mamma! She told me to call 
her Alice; and it’s Captain John! Pa 
always says so.’ 

And on the principle that what papa 
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says must be right, Master Willie tri- 
umphed over many a knotty point with 
his mother, who often mildly reproved 
but rarely successfully opposed the 
miniature tyrant. 

‘ Alice likes Captain John,’ continued 
Willie. ‘So do L He’s a nice man. 
He lets me yide on his horse.’ 

‘How do you know Miss Gordon likes 
him, you rogue?’ asked his mother, 
with an arch look at poor Alice, who 
was trying to hide her confusion by 
holding thé not very fragrant asparagus- 
boughs before her face. 

‘Oh!’ putting his curly head know- 
ingly on one side. ‘She asks ques- 
tions.’ 

The shrewdness of this retort drew 
down on its victim the laughing regards 
of both ladies. Her sense of the ludi- 
crous, however, soon relieved her em- 
barrassment. 

‘I shall take care how I ask questions 
again,’ she said. ‘Really! I had no 
idea your little son was such a quizzical 
gentleman, Mrs. Dayton!’ 

‘What does that mean, mamma?’ in- 
quired he. Then, at sight of Roland 
coming up the road, he darted down 
the steps and out at the gate —all his 
curiosity forgotten. 

‘Man, where did you go?’ he de- 
manded of Robert, whose services had 
been transferred with Maplewood from 
Mr. Burke to John. 

‘Down to the village, little master,’ 
smiling broadly at the inquisitive child. 

‘And why did you take Yoland? 
What’s the news, man ? Can you yead ?’ 
And he took the evening paper, just 
brought from New-York, with the air of 
a full-grown politician. 

‘Mamma!’ said he, ‘ yead about the 
yebels. I want to know how many 
mens Captain John killed with his big 
sword,’ 

And he stood in an attitude of pro- 
found attention while his mother read, 
after glancing over dispatches from Har- 
risburgh and Harper’s Ferry, one from 
Governor Curtin, dated June sixteenth, 
which stated that the enemy were then 
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in Chambersburgh, and Scotland, near 
Shippensburgh, where we were pre- 
pared to give them battle. Then she 
said: 

‘Ah! Here is something about the 
Army of the Potomac!’ 

‘Is papa in it?’ : 

‘No, Willie; but now we shall find 
out where papa is, I hope.’ And she 
read : 

‘* Hooker’s headquarters left the sta- 
tion near Falmouth on the morning of 
the fourteenth, and proceeded towards 
Dumfries and Fairfax Station. Belle 
Plain and Acquia Creek were evacu- 
ated, and all public property shipped, or 
otherwise secured. All the wounded 
and sick have been taken to hospitals in 
the vicinity of Washington. General 
Lee is supposed to be at or near Thor- 
oughfare Gap.’ 

‘I must go back to Washington. 
There is work there for me to do,’ she 
said. 

‘I wish J could do something for the 
soldiers,’ said Alice. ‘I wish I could 
help to nurse them.’ 

‘You can pray for them, my dear,’ 
answered Mrs. Dayton, with unusual 
gravity. 

Hitherto, her husband had seemed to 
bear a charmed life, and she had felt al- 
most secure; now, she was strangely 
unwilling to increase the distance be- 
tween them. Perhaps, too, she imag- 
ined that her care of the sick and 
wounded would purchase her immunity 
from the doom which had smitten so 
many, once happy as she. Mrs. Dayton 
was not a Christian, or her faith would 
have been perfect and without reserva- 
tion in the providence of God. She 
had not yet committed unto Him all 
her ways. 

‘You cannot go yet,’ said Mrs. Wyl- 
mer. ‘ You are better off here, for the 
present.’ 

‘Yes; I forgot the impracticability of 
the thing. One cannot tell what may 
happen. It is fortunate, is it not, that 
you came on when you did ?’ 

How much Willie understood, it 
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would be difficult to say; but he lis- 
tened just as gravely on succeeding 
days, when news came of Pleasanton’s 
victory at Aldie, and the depredations 
of the rebels at Sharpsburgh. 

On the removal of Hooker, he com- 
mented with great rigor. 

‘Joe Hooker’s a leal good fighting 
man!’ he declared with emphasis. 

‘And what is Meade?’ asked Alice, 
much amused. , 

‘Nothing. J don’t think!’ But we 
doubt if Willie was right. 

As soon as it was known that the 
headquarters of the opposing armics 
were respectively at Frederick and Ha- 
gerstown, it became evident that they 
must soon come into contact; especially 
when both advanced in the direction of 
Harrisburgh. Gettysburgh was the 
point at which it was supposed they 
would meet. If defeated there, grave 
apprehensions would naturally be felt 
for the safety of the capital. 

Meantime, how many hearts beat 
with anxious foreboding ! 

Mrs. Ashe, who was in a state of the 
most intense excitement, which was in- 
creased by the wild expectancy of the 
Philadelphians, was a prey to the keen- 
est apprehension. She was sure her 
sons would not both escape this time. 
A constant shadow of fear haunted her, 
which the Clines sought in vain to re- 
move. 

‘No,’ she would say; ‘I am sure 
there is trouble coming for me.’ 

And at last, to many a mother’s 
heart, came a knell of mourning with 
news of the battle of Gettysburgh. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 


I conress to a feeling of pleasure in 
returning to our friends in Germany. 
Going back to the sweet May days, 
when Clarice began again her beautiful 
lesson of faith in the Author of all 
good, we cannot fvil to be struck with 
heraltered expression. The trouble and 
unrest, the anxious peering into futurity 
as if striving to see through clouds and 
darkness, was gone; and in its stead, a 
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far-off look still, but one of ineffable 
content, of sweet and perfect rest. Her 
weary feet had reached the only invinci- 
ble fortress ; she was clinging, with sure 
arms of faith, ‘simply to the cross.’ 

A child had led her there. With 
wonderful intuition, and keen, instinct- 
ive sympathy, Elsie had divined and 
probed the deep-rooted, cankerous unbe- 
lief that was draining away the well- 
spring of happiness in the heart of Clar- 
ice. She stood face to face with the 
soul’ that through its own darkness 
could yet discern the unspotted bright- 
ness of hers; and she looked not away 
from that shadowed spirit until she saw 
that there was light. 

Clarice had indeed come to a haven 
of rest. 

‘Am I real'y getting happy, dear 
Mixs Lotta?’ she would ask, almost 
afraid to trust the bright reality which 
as yet seemed a delusion. In the bright 
dawning of her womanhood she had, as 
she thought, drained the chalice of her 
earthly hopes to the bitter dregs; and 
then was it not shattered for ever? 
Not so; the true fountain of happiness 
was but just, unsealed. Hitherto she 
had lived for herself—had joyed and 
suffered with a selfish exclusion; now, 
with a larger humanity, a wide-spread- 
ing sympathy which sprang from the 
lacerated and bleeding cords of her own 
desolate heart, she wished to embrace 
all human sorrow, and dispense, with 
loving prodigality, the precious balm 
distilled from the wine-press of Geth- 
semane, 

The good pastor noted each day the 
brightening look, and his prayers were 
more and more full of thanksgiving. 
Yet knowing her sensitiveness, he had 
never once pointedly addressed his vis- 
itor. It was by surrounding her at first 
with invisible bands, woven around her 
so gradually there was no chance of 
withdrawal, that these loving hearts 
wrought the precious fruits of their min- 
istry. Only the child Elsie, whom God 
had ordained to her sweet work, entered 
unrebuked the gate of Doubting Castle, 
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where these foes of Clarice had impris- 
oned her faith, and boldly demanded of 
the jailer the key to his innermost dun- 
geon. 

With what added brightness shone 
the sun; how sweetly carolled the 
birds ; how jubilant seemed the smiling 
morn, when from the heart of Clarice 
first arose the song of thanksgiving — 
only she can tell! - 

The simplicity of every-day life 
among her German friends was very 
grateful to Clarice. The bloom of 
health soon glowed again upon the 
cheek whose fuller outline brought back 


the picture of her first youth. Herstep 
grew light—her heart joyous. There 
were times, indeed, when yearning 


thoughts of home, and regrets that 
would not be for ever silent, saddened, 
with flitting shadows, her new-found 
happiness; but the sunlight soon chased 
them away from her sky, and she was 
again, for a while, the merry Clarice of 
old. Not thoughtlessly merry, how- 
ever; that she never could be again. 
Brilliant as ever, her wit wounded not 
even the memory of those absent ones 
whose oddities bad provoked many a 
laugh before. She had lost nothing, but 
gained much, in the change. 

And in her prayers she always re- 
membered Mrs. Ashe; not as the bitter 
enemy who had hunted her down, but 
as the mother of one shrined for ever in 
her holiest thoughts ; as one for whose 
sake he had made sacrifice of her love, 
and the bright hopes of the future; 
whom it was her duty to forgive, for 
Christ’s sake. 

One day, while Elsie was guiding her 
in a search for wild flowers to press in 
the book of remembrance she meant to 
carry homeward over the seas, the well- 
known cry, ‘Briefe und Zeitungen!’ 
sounded at the door of the parsonage. 
Miss Lotta’s fair cheeks flushed with 
pleasure. 

‘For me? Ah! no; for Clarice, 
Well, my child will be happy,’ she mur- 
mured, in her soft low English, as she 
closed the door. 
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‘Mamma 
has sent you a letter, dear Miss Lotta,’ 
she said, when she had unfolded her 


And Clarice was happy. 


treasures. ‘But oh! here are papers 
with news from the war. One scarcely 
knows which to read first; but mam- 
ma’s letter has the first claim, has it 
not, Mixs Lotta? then John’s, and lastly 
the papers.’ 

Elsie, with a pleased look in her eyes, 
watched Clarice as she read. 

‘O Miss Lotta! There has been an- 
other battle at Fredericksburgh—no, at 
Chancellorsville ; but the boys are all 
safe. Hooker did not succeed, you see.’ 

Miss Brandt looked up from her let- 
ter. There were tears in the mild blue 
eyes, but Clarice did not see them; and 
when next she spoke, only Elsie an- 
swered : 

‘Miss Lotta is not here now.’ 

‘No? I suppose I interrupted her 
too much. Well, then, I must tell yow, 
little Elsie. My brother Charlie is go- 
ing to be married. That is not inter- 
esting to you, I suppose; but it would 
be if you knew him—my dear, hand- 
some, noble Charlie! Nobody is half 
good enough for him, I am sure.’ 

Elsie looked bewildered. ‘Then why 
does he marry, Miss Clarice ?’ 

‘Because he thinks differently, I sup- 
pose; but do you know [ don’t half 
like it, Elsie? He’s quite too young; 
only twenty-one. And the lady is 
younger than [ am.’ 

‘They will both grow older,’ consid- 
ered Elsie. 

‘It will seem so strange for me to have 
a sister. Mammasays nothing about it; 
but John tells me that he has just made 
the discovery. It must be something 
new. You see, Elsie, I must have some- 
body to talk to. I never was so sur- 
prised in my life. John says: 

‘*] heard so much about a certain 
handsome widow, that I was quite sus- 
picious, and questioned Charlie on the 
subject. I thought Carleton had some- 


thing to do with it ——’’ 
Here Clarice stopped. 
meant to read this. 


She had not 
Her pulse beat 
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faster, as, perceiving that Elsie made no 
comment, she read on: 

‘* But after a while I discovered that 
the widow had a young sister living 
with her. Charlie got acquainted with 
them somehow, about the time of the 
first battle of Fredericksburgh. He 
says they are really engaged, and will 
marry as soon as they can; which he is 
wise enough to determine must not be 
for a year or so, when he may be in a 
better position. He means to tell mother 
at once.’’ 

‘And so he ought. Dear mamma! 
I wonder what she will think!’ said 
Clarice. ‘I am glad John is not so 
fooli~h.’ 

‘Is it foolish to marry?’ asked Elsie. 

Clarice laughed. ‘No, dear; but I 
could not possibly spare John. I am 
glad he does not think of such a thing.’ 

He had not then, certainly. 

‘Well,’ said Clarice, folding up the 
missive, ‘I am glad I read mamma’s 
dear, beautiful letter first. Do you 
know, Elsie, she sent her love to you?’ 

‘To me!’ softly exclaimed the de- 
lighted child. 

‘Yes; and, darling, she said she was 
glad, for my sake, that you were here. 
Don’t you know you have done me good, 
little Elsie? Come here; I have room 
for you, now that I have read my letters.’ 
And she drew the bright head to her 
bosom. Elsie heaved a long sigh. ‘ It 
seems as if I had known you for ever, 
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Miss Clarice. Your face is just like—— 
she paused, as if in perplexity ; and the 
violet eyes wandered ‘over every linea- 
ment of the countenance that seemed 
so strangely familiar. Then she sighed 
again. 

‘ Like what, little one?’ 

‘Don’t laugh, Miss Clarice. An an- 
gel used to come a long time ago, and 
look at me in my sleep just as you did 
just now.’ 

‘Anangel? Oh! youdreamed it. Is 
that it?’ 

‘I suppose I must; but I used to 
think my eyes were wide open when I 
saw her. It was long ago.’ 

_* What strange fancies children have! ’ 
thought Clarice, as she imprinted a kiss 
on the pure forehead of the child. 

Alone in her room, Miss Brandt was 
weeping silently. Mrs. Wylmer’s let- 
ter was full of a mother’s grateful 
thanks for her loving care of Clarice. 
In most touching words she dwelt on 
her own loneliness, gladly endured for 
the sake of her child, begging her not 
to distress Clarice with the knowledge 
that the separation caused her any pain, 
Then she alluded to the confession her 
darling had made in the letter which 
had given her such mingled pleasure and 
grief. 

‘I have not lived in vain,’ thought 
the patient, lonely woman. ‘No; not 
in vain, dear Miss Lotta.’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 













CHAPTER FIFTH, 
TIT FOR TAT. 

Wuen Marshy come up to my room, 
the day after the serenade, says she: 
‘How much do you calculate gittin’ ac- 
quainted with Parson Wolfprong will 
cost you in the long run?’ 

‘Not a red,’ says I, ‘why should it?’ 

‘Because,’ says she, ‘he has wasted 
considrubble breath on you; an’ if he 
don’t furnish you, in due course of 
events, with a practickle illustration of 
one of the most rigid tenets of his creed 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
I’ll lose my guess. If you don’t pony 
up and contribit to the fair that’s under 
way, you'll have to launch out for 
some other purpose.’ 

‘You see if I do,’ says I. 

‘You see if you don’t,’ says she. ‘The 
parson can scent a money-pus as far as 
a vultur’ can a dead carcase; an’ mark 
my word for it, the Capting will have to 
come down with the needful in one 
shape or nuther, for the edication of 
them eat-ye-all-up Hotontots way off 
back o’ sundown, nigh the jumpin’ -off 
place, I take it. You see the Prinkle- 
tops’ butler used to go to school with 
the parson, when they was boys together 
in the rooral districts, an’ he has put me 
up to a number o’ sly dodges in his 
mode of dealin’. It’s he that owns the 
hall the fair is to be held in, an’ turns 
an honest penny by lettin’ it at a high 
figger. Then he furnishes ile for the 
lamps at a han’some profit, an’ so on to 
tables, an’ cases, an’ decorations. Noth- 
ing goes through his hands, but some 
of it sticks.’ 

Jest as I had the answer to this piece 
of information at my tongue’s end, the 
door opened, an’ says Mrs. Ladlegilt: 
‘Are you both too busy to give mea 
helpin’ hand on some little.jobs I’m in a 
great hurry to git through with ?’ 

Marshy said she had promised to have 
half a dozen jackits ready by the end 
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of the week, an’ that she should have 
to set up nights to finish ’em; but I 
told the widder I would do any thing in 
my power to obleege her. So she gin 
me an old green bumbizeen gown to 
wash, an’ rip, an’ cut, an’ quilt into six 
dozen holders, all to be bound with red 
taffety. After I’d finished them, she 
invited me down into the basement- 
room, an’ sot me to stitchin’ together a 
patch-work bed-spread, a splendid thing, 
with all the colors of the rainbow in it, 
pieced up-out of little cattycornered 
scraps of velvet an’ satin. 

‘This quilt,’ says Velvetiny to her 
mother, ‘is to be hung up on the frame- 
work formin’ the background of the 
table I’m to preside over at the fair. 
The materials, if I had n’t scrimped ’em 
out from head an’ dress trimmins, would 
have cost all of fifteen dollars ; an’ put 
up in a raffle of twenty shares, at a 
dollar a ticket, I git a fair price for the 
makin’, over an’ above the cost of the 
satin an’ velvet, which I give for the 
good of the cause. Furthermore, I’m 
goin’ to persuade the ladies of our con- 
gregation to buy the twenty tickets, as 
a number of ’em have expressed a wish 
to make our minister’s wife a present; 
an’ as one of us will be sure to draw the 
spread, I shall git myself appinted a 
committee of one to bestow the gift, 
which will be quite a feather in my cap, 
as every body will know who made it, 
an’ the colors are as tastily blended as 
they could be in a worsted pattern. 
Here are more than two birds killed by 
one stone. I contribit toa praiseworthy 
undertakin’, an’ git paid for all the time 
ar’ labor it cost me; an’ set on foot a 
donation to our minister’s wife for which 
I git all the credit.’ 

When the Capting got back from New- 
York, an’ told me that in ten days he 
should set sail for Californy, I got so 
down-hearted at thought of commit- 
tin’ ’im to the perils of the briny 
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deep, that my charity all oozed out 
at my fingers’ ends, an’ I sunk to 
sech depths of selfish depravity that 
it didn’t seem as though it was any 
special concern of mine if the raw-head- 
an’-bloody-bone natives of that crack- 
jaw island I’ve writ down from print 
once, did persist in eatin’ each other 
up, an’ cuttin’ up all manner of divvle- 
try to boot. I was out with the Capting, 
huntin’ up a few notions for his vyge, 
when who should we see standin’ on 
the steps ofa big stone-front buildin’, 
with a flag covered with an awful scaley- 
lookin’ set of owrang-outangs floatin’ 
over it, but Parson Wolfprong! 

‘Your most obedient,’ says the par- 
son, ‘astonishin’ coincidence, Capting 
Flinders, that after failin’ to see you for 
so many years, you should turn up jest 
as I was lookin’ for ye. A lady inside 
has something particular to say to you, 
an’ will only hender you a minit.’ 

‘Sarvent, sir,’ says the Capting, put- 
tin’ the back of his hand to his hat- 
brim, an’ preparin’ to foller,the parson’s 
lead. In through a long entry we went, 
an’ up a tall flight o’ stairs, an’ the first 
I knew we was in a great hall crowded 
with people, an’ dry goods, an’ all sorts 
of fancy fixens. All unbeknown to our- 
selves, we’d come to the fair. There 
was sech a jabberin’ kep’ up on all sides 
that, I snaum, I skurcely knew whether 
I was in my sane senses or out of ’em. 

‘This way, Capting,’ bawls the par- 
son, clearin’ the way for us by makin’ 
an onslaught on a squad of little boys 
buyin’ an’ eatin’ more gingersnaps an’ 
lollypops than was good for ’em. 

‘A letter in the office for you, Capting 
Flinders,’ cries out a short-favored pug- 
nosed young woman all -killin’ly dressed 
up, with a turpentine bracelet in the 
form of a viper round her arm, a bog- 
wool cross round her neck, an’ an ele- 
gant diadem glistening with real cut- 
glass stones round her head. 

‘T wasn’t expectin’ no letter,’ says 
the Capting. 

‘That doesn’t make no difference,’ 
says she; ‘it’s agin our rules to have 
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a letter left in this office without bein’ 
called for.’ 

‘Then hand it along,’ says he, lookin’ 
kind o’ dumfuzzled, as though he had n’t 
tooken his soundins, an’ didn’t know 
what reef he might bring up agin next. 

‘Fifty cents postage,’ says she. 

He forked over a dollar, an’ the par- 
son took half of it, saying that it be- 
longed to the man that tended door. 

‘Ruther a dear letter,’ says the re- 
ceiver of it, turnin’ it over in his hand, 

‘An’ wonderful fine, purty hand-writ- 
in’ ’tis, too,’ says I. ‘Can you guess 
what woman writ it?’ 

‘Could n't do it, if *twas to save my 
bacon,’ says he. 

‘I should kind o’ like to know the 
name of the writer,’ says I. 

‘I daresay there’s a plenty here,’ 
says the parson, ‘to share your perfect- 
ly nat’ral curiosity on so interesting a 
subject. The matter is easily tested by 
putting the question to a vote. All 
them that is in favor of Mrs. Flinders 
openin’ the billydo, an’ readin’ it aloud 
to ’’em, wil] please to manifest it by the 
usual sign.’ 

Up went the hands of several young 
women, who’d collected in a cluster 
about us. 

‘A unanimous vote,’ says the parson; 
‘but perhaps, Mrs. Flinders, the letter 
was never meant to reach your eyes; 
an’ if my motion is calculated to create 
any domestic disturbance by pryin’ into 
a private correspondence that do n’t con- 
cern nobody but the two that’s carryin’ 
it on, 11 withdraw it.’ 

‘What concerns him, concerns me,’ 
says I, feelin’ myself gettin’ red in the 
face; ‘though I haint no notion of pry- 
in’ into his affairs, an’ if he wants to 
carry on a correspondence in this round- 
about fashion, he’s welcome to keep 
his billets to himself, for all me.’ 

‘Read the letter aloud, if it will make 
you feel any better,’ says he, as mild as 
new milk; but I could see that some- 
thing had gone agin the grain. 

‘He’s consented, Jet’s hear it,’ says 
two or three voices at once. 
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‘Not unless he’d jest exactly as lives 
I'd read it as not,’ says I. 

‘Yes, yes; do be spry about it,’ says 
he. 

So I opened it an’ read as follows: 

‘*Tdol of my affections. 

‘Can it come within the scope of mun- 
dane possibilities that you, whom I im- 
agined the very sole of honor, after all 
your candied vows of everlastin’ con- 
stancy, have transferred your waveriu’ 
devotions to one who is, for you, no 
more fittin’ mate than would be the 
contemptuously insignificant water-wag- 
tail for the soarin’ eagle, a-swoopin’ 
round the liberty pole whence floats the 
glorious stars an’ stripes.’’ 

‘Bunkum!’ says somebody. 

‘Purty stuff says I, ‘to be writin’ 
to my husband, an’ he a married man.’ 

At that somebody snickered right out 
loud, while some other body gin me a 
poke in the side, an’ lookin’ down quick 
I sce it was the Capting. 

‘What did you give me sech a nudge 
as that for ?’ says I. 

Instid of answerin’, off he went to 
another table where a gal in a squeekin’ 
voice, like a mouse in a trap, was call- 
in’ to im to try his luck at a grab-bag, 
only a shillin’ a grab; an’ when I 
ketched up with ’im, he was jest fish- 
in’ out one of them identical ho'!ders 
I’d made out of the widder’s old green 
gown. 

‘There are some temptin’ prizes to be 
disposed of by raffle, further up the hall,’ 
says the parson, elbowin’ Lis way along, 
an’ beckonin’ us to fuller in his wake. 
‘Look at these rich sets o’ jewelry,’ he 
continnered, stoppin’ at a glass show- 
case an’ lookin’ down at the sparklin’ 
contents of the little satin-lined boxes 
inside, all standin’ with their covers 
wide open, ‘every one of ’em to be 
drew by them that gits the fortynit num- 
bers, marked on the tags. There’s a 
superb set of roobies; an’ that one in 
imitation jet is very stilish, with black 
an’ white crape or any kind of dressy 

mournin’. You see every body that 
buys a five-dollar ticket is sure of draw- 


in’ something, an’ stans as good a chance 
as any other body to draw a hundred- 
dollar prize. Them oval ear-nubs with 
carved coral centres, an’ brooch an’ ring 
to match, would be very becomin’ to 
you, Mrs. Flinders,’ 

I could n’t help thinkin’ so too. 

‘A friend of mine,’ he went on, 
‘drew a real Etruscan mosaic, this 
morning, worth fifty dollars, with a 
ticket ovly costin’ three.’ 


‘Tickets all sold here?’ says a dan- - 


dyfied young man, with a lisp, to the 
woman behind the show-case. 

‘ All but one,’ says she. 

I gin one last, lingerin’ look at them 
beautiful carved ear-nubs, an’ that look 
gin me one chance in fifty to become 
their owner. 

We staid to see the drawing. 

A small round box was set a whirlin’, 
an’ when it stopped, each an’ every 
tickit-holder was handed a number, the 
first one that turned up, an’ told that a 
corresponding figger would be found 
tagged to each article or set of jewelry 
in the case. 

The young man with a lisp drew the 
set of coral that had found sech favor 
in my eyes; an’ when the Capting pre- 
sented his number the distributor opened 
a card-box that had been kep’ shet up at 
the back of the case, an’ handed ’im a 
bone tooth-pick with a pinchback handle. 

‘Capting, Capting,’ cries a voice that 
I knew to be Velvetiny’s high-pitched 
tribble the minit I heard it; ‘don’t 
pss poor relations by, whilst payin’ the 
good Samerryton. My collection is called 
the omnium getherum, a picked-up mess 
to suit all tastes. If you are an aboli- 
tionist, an’ do n’t care a brass button for 
nothin’ but colored humanity, here’s 
some black chiny lay figgers that’s cal- 
culated to appeal to your sentimentalist 
sympathies. Only a dollar for this 
agonizin’ group of a runaway female 
with three infant darkies strapped to her 
shoulders, all on a broad grin—the most 
pathetic featur’ in the case is, that the 
whole pack on ’em, little an’ big, do n’t 
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know when they ’re ill used, an’ shave- 
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er-down, an’ cut pidgin-wings, snappin’ 
their fingers at care, as long as hogs an’ 
‘hominy don’t fail, an’ they aint brung 
to a savin’ sense of their intolrubble 
wrongs — while their fugitive maternal 
pergenitor is up to her arm-pits wadin’ 
the Ohio River to git away from the fierce 
blood-hounds barking at her from the 
Kentucky side o’ the stream, an’ their 
masters armed to the teeth with pistols 
an’ six-shooters, a-galloping up to the 
reskew on their fiery vociferousus.’ 

‘All gammon,’ says the Capting, 
‘that cat won’t jump with me; for see- 
in’ is believin’ in my case. I go the 
whole hog on humanity, an’ never yit 
see a feller creetur in distress that I 
did n’t turn to an’ give ’im a lift; but 
when humanity goes in for the fashions 
in color, I drop it; for I never should 
have earnt the salt to my broth if I’d 
stopped to ferret out all the new-fangled 
notions that’s been set a-brewin’ in that 
line. One man’s meat is another man’s 
pizen; an’ if a darkey doesn’t know 
when he’s ill-used, it’s my candid opin. 
ion that he’d better stay put till he 
finds it out. Fact is, if a body ’s in the 
fryin’-pan, an’ don’t find it too hot, 
whosomdever tries to help ’im out of 
the fryin’-pan into the fire is a’most 
sure to git his own fingers burnt.’ 

‘The subject is of no interest to me, 
one way nor tuther,’ says Velvetiny ; 
‘I’ve only tried to put up for sale what 
will bring me in the biggest pile of cus- 
tomers. I’ve sold heaps of these little 
luther-framed picturs—they was got up 
by a poor printice, a tin-peddler’s son, 
that is so wonderfully enterprisin’ that 
he learnt the dagerreotype trade in two 
weeks, an’ sot up on his own hook the 
next one, hirin’ one dilapidated old Cuffy 
to set for his pictur, an’ two small dark- 
eys to pinch and punch him into the 
proper woe-begone look suited to ‘the 
wants o’ the trade — representin’ the 
poor persecuted bondsman fleein’ from 
chains an’ fetters to a forlorn haven of 
refidge.’ 

‘Poor old Cuffy,’ says the Capting, ‘I 
guess if he was pinched an’ tortured in 
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that way down South, for the sake of 
makin’ an extra dollar or so, there would 
be enough hue an’ cry about it by them 
that’s a deal readier to pitch into the 
shortcomins of their neighbors than to 
tackle their own delinkonecies. I’ve 
kited round the world enough to know 
that there’s good an’ bad amongst all 
grades an’ conditions of men; an’ what’s 
more, I’ve teched at too many Southern 
ports, an’ visited too many rice an’ cot- 
ton plantations, not to know that the 
awful pious niggers you read about in 
made-up stories is never found outside 
0 book-covers. Not that I aint for 
givin’ the colored race their due; I’ve 
had as good stewards of that complex- 
ion as any other ; an’ treated ’em well as 
long as they toed the mark, but jest so 
sure as they took to lyin’, pilferin’ ways, 
I argued the case with ’em first, an’ lar- 
ruped ’em when all other arguments 
failed, jest as I would any other agry- 
wated offender.’ 

‘Hush!’ says Velvetiny, ‘pray don’t 
speak so loud, or you will drive away all 
my best customers by advocatin’ opin- 
ions cont’ry to theirn.’ 

‘Then [’ll start my stumps,’ says the 
Capting, ‘for if folks is too squawmish 
an’ set in their own way to put up with 
a bit of plain truth from an’ honest 
homespun feller like me, it’s time for 
me to be budgin’. 

‘No, no,’ says Velvetiny, ‘I'll never 
make up with ye, if you clear out with- 
out pricin’ the cheapness of my whole 
cattylog of wares. Only stan’ aside, 
please, an’ not open your face, while I 
wait upon Mrs. Philopeg, aunt to the 
photogryfer Ispoke on. Here she comes 
with her three little boys, —sh!’ 

‘Might as well die for an old sheep as 
a Jamb,’ says the Capting, in a whisper 
to me; ‘an’ if I’m bound to be fleeced, 
it’s as well, p’raps, to let a relation do 
the shearin’ as to fall into some awk’ard 
hand that aint used to the business, an’ 
would pull an’ scrape like an unstropped 
razor. With only men-folks to man- 
idge, I’d hoe my row with the best on 
’em, but with a parsle of young women, 
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rigged up to kill, figglin’ round a feller, 
he’s tooken at an awful disadvantage.’ 

I turned to take a look at the new 
customer, an’ the small fry of Philopeg- 
ses taggin’ in her rear. 

The mother was a milk-an’-waterish 
lookin’ woman, with smirkin’ ways, a 
big mouth that would n’t shet tight, an’ 
reminded me of a work-bag with the 
puckerin’-string out o’ kilter; a com- 
plexion too faded out to give more than 
a hint of its original colors, an’ eyes 
with about as much expression to ’em as 
two burnt holes in a blankit. 

‘How does my nephew’s photografs 
go ?’ says she. 

‘Nothing better,’ says Velvetiny. 
‘There’s a tremenjous rush for ’em, es- 
pecially the one where poor Uncle Bill 
is tied to a whippin’-post, jest for break- 
in’ the head of a rascally white overseer 
on ketchin’ ’im in the very act of bein’ 
hugged an’ kissed by the aforesaid Bill’s 
own daughter, thus corrupted by the 
vile institution whose blightin’ effects 
may be seen remotely, even in the de- 
praved conduct of African females in 
our own city — with a snap of the whip 
distinctly visible in the background, an’ 
a striplin’ with clasped hands an’ up- 
turned eyes kneelin’ at the foot of the 
block.’ 

‘He is intended to represent Uncle 
Bill’s tender offspring, implorin’ to be 
licked instid of his father,’ says meachin’ 
Mrs. Philopeg; ‘but he is really inflict- 
in’ the scratchin’ an’ pinchin’ that keeps 
old Cuffy up to the mark in supplyin’ 
the wants o’ the trade.’ 

‘I wish,’ says Velvetiny, ‘that the ar- 
tist would git up something, in a similar 
stile, but wholly different from this whip- 
pin’-post scene, that the novelty is wear- 
in’ off on. It would make a very takin’ 
pictur to have Uncle Bill represented, 
strung up to the limb of a tree an bein’ 
roasted by a slow fire built under him?’ 

‘I’ve thought o’ that,’ says Mrs. Phil- 
opeg, as sweet as a streak o’ treacle; 
‘but a photogryfer can only take what 
is actually happenin’, an’ I don’t know 
as it would do to hang the worthless 
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old scurmudgeon for the noble purpose 
of vindicatin’ an outraged sense of hu- 
manity, though I don’t think he could 
be put to a more philanthropic use ; but 
the law might prove an ugly customer 
if it didn’t happen to take the philan- 
thropic view of the subject in its high 
humanytarian aspect.’ 

*That’s so,’ says Velvetiny; ‘but 
there’s nothing like striking while the 
iron’s hot, an’ satisfyin’ a popular de- 
mand before the fever turns. That’s an 
idee that mamma has impressed upon 
my mind, times without number. As 
we can’t have the edifyin’ spectacle of 
a slave roasted alive, how would it an- 
swer to have Uncle Bill pursued an’ 
overtooken by savage bloodhounds, with 
slaveholders flourishin’ dirks an’ bowie- 
knives, an’ foamin’ with rage, in the 
background ?’ 

‘The outlay would be too great,’ says 
prudent Mrs. Philopeg; ‘ for the vicious 
brutes would eat their heads off, a dozen 
times over, by way of keepin’, even if 
he should be able to git ’em, which I 
misdoubt.’ 

‘There isn’t a scrap of use in his 
takin’ the trouble to procure the real 
hounds,’ says Velvetiny ; ‘any of these 
mongrels he can pick up in the street 
will answer the purpose, if they can be 
worried into lookin’ ferocious, for there 
isn’t one customer in a hundred that 
would know a bloodhound from a tiger- 
cat; I’m sure I should n't.’ 

‘Nor I nuther,’ says Mrs. Philopeg ; 
‘an’ I'll go right down to my nephew's 
an’ tell ’im what you say.’ 

‘Tell him not to have too many im- 
pressions struck off in one stile,’ says 
Velvetiny. ‘A dismal scene in a for- 
lorn cave, with slimy lizzards an’ snaky 
reptiles wrigglin’ about the dark over- 
hangin’ rocks, an’ in the yawning depths 
of the cavern, the crowchin’ emaciated 
figger of a runaway fugitive, who must 
be the very image of despair, would be 
very takin’. 

‘I don’t think,’ says Mrs. Philopeg, 
looking as though she was in a sort of 
quondery, ‘that the artist would find 
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much difficulty in scarin’ up some kind of 
an artificial cave that would pass muster 
for the occasion, but how to transmog- 
rify that over-growed porpus of a Cuffy 
into a starved-lookin’ fugitive is a tough 
question to solve.’ 

‘There is n’t a speck o’ need of solvin’ 
on’t,’ says Velvetiny; ‘a white man 
with his face well rubbed agin the chim- 
ney-back, would make as good-lookin’ 
a photograf as a colored gentleman. 
There’s Parson Wolfprong with a cast 
of countenance that would suit the sub- 
ject to an iota. Iam sure, my dear par- 
son, you would submit, for a while, to 
havin’ your benign fizzyhogmoney ob- 
scured by a mask of soot an’ lampblack, 
if it would further the cause of down- 
trod humanity.’ 

‘I should be delighted to obleege ye,’ 
says the parson, ‘if burdensome duties 
didn’t require my constant attendance 
here. But I'll tell you what I will do, 
I’ll lend the artist a plaster-cast of 
Othello the Moor, modelled from life, 
lean as a shad, deep-sunk eyes, an’ hol- 
ler cheek-bones—capital feller Othello— 
took part in the play at the museum 
last winter. With a fuzzly old black 
wig my gransir used to wear, an’ seen 
in the dim recesses of a cavern, you 
could n’t hatch up a more appropriate 
runaway. I will write you an order 
for bust an’ wig, so that you can send 
to the house for them whenever they 
are wanted.’ 

After he’d writ a line, an’ she'd took- 
en it with no end of kerchies an’ ‘ thank- 
ye-sirs,’ she hurried off. 

‘Here’s a gawgeous article in the 
coverlet line,’ says the parson, takin’ 
hold of the bed-quilt I’d helped piece 
up, ‘an’ as there’s only one ticket left, 
I’ll take it myself, unless the Capting 
should feel disposed to try his luck in a 
fresh ventur.’ 

‘I don’t want the spread,’ says I, 
‘nor nothin’ else that’s too fine for 
every-day wear.’ 

‘You are mistaken, Parson Wolf- 
prong,’ says Velvetiny, ‘every ticket 
was sold to the ladies of the Pine-street 
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congregation, an’ outsiders can’t be ad- 
mitted at any price.’ 

‘You put too modest an estimate on 
the value of sech a marvellous specimen 
of female ingenuity,’ says the parson, 
‘an’ the committee prized it over agin, 
an’ issued ten additional tickets. As the 
last one is disposed on, the drawin’ can 
come off.’ 

‘I want the quilt to stay where it is, 
so long as I tend the table,’ snapped up 
Velvetiny ; ‘for it keeps off the horrid 
glare of that uncurtained west window 
that shows every crack an’ flaw in my 
colored statuary, an’ the paste an’ bast- 
ins that keeps the clo’es of these black 
Chiny dolls on their backs.’ 

‘The quilt can stay as long as the 
rent o’ the hall goes on,’ says its owner, 
‘but the rafflin’ need n’t be put off on 
that account.’ 

I wasn’t at all surprised when the 
parson drew the quilt, though I could 
see that Velvetiny was awful worked up 
about it, if she did do her best not to 
show it. 

‘You must help me out o’ my disap- 
pointment,’ says she to the Capting, 
with a grin that showed she wasn’t the 
least mite tickled in the world, ‘ by mak- 
in’ a selection from my unrivalled as- 
sortment in the haberdashery line. Here 
is a perfectly fascinatin’ infant’s cap that 
no paternal heart could resist. Your 
darlin’ at home would look the sweetest 
of cherubs in this blonde puffing an’ 
these enchantin’ rosettes.’ 

This compliment to baby loosened the 
Capting’s heart-strings an’ purse-strings 
at one fell stroke, an’ thus it come to 
pass that Velvetiny took five dollars an’ 
I took the cap. 

‘Here is something useful as well as 
ornamental,’ says she, ‘a sailor's needle- 
book, very compact in form, rolled up in 
a water-proof case, with needles, thread, 
an’ a thimble to each. You will want a 
dozen, at least, for those of your crew 
that do the ship’s patchin’ an’ darnin’, 

The dozen was bought, though I 
could n’t help thinkin’ the thread did n’t 
look much like the twine an’ ropeyarn 
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I’d seen the bo’s’ain draw rents togeth- 
er with, on shipboard ; nor the thimbles 
much like the big steel-headed luther 
implements, fastenin’ round the hand 
with a buckle an’ strap, the sailors used 
to punch their triangular crowbars of 
needles through canvas an’ cordage 
with. 

‘You must take a look at our refresh- 
ment-saloon,’ says our clerical conduct- 
or, stridin’ ona head of us; but jest then, 
the Capting ketched sight of an open 
door leading down to the street by a 
back stairway, an’ through it he bolted, 
with me follerin’ close to his heels, an’ 
not feelin’ as though we was safe from 
pursuit an’ captur’ till we was some 
ways down the street. 

Sunday come, an’ we hadn’t but jest 
got started to go to meetin’, when Par- 
son W olfprong ketched up with us, an’ so 
cracked up the new organ at the church 
he went to, an’ the celebrated new pri- 
mer donner that sung to it, that we was 
finally persuaded to take a seat in his 
pew an’ judge of the music for ourselves. 

That organ was a wonderful piece of 
machinery. It would roar like the bel- 
lerin’ of fur-off thunder till the whole 
meetin’-house shook an’ trembled like 
an aspen leaf, when, all of a sudding, it 
would skip up into the high notes, an’ 
round ’em, an’ through ’em, as merry as 
a jig. I couldn’t understand a word of 
the singin’ — two women an’ two men 
made up the whole quire: first one woman 
sailed way up on to the top-round of the 
musical ladder, an’ held her breath so 
long on one high, screechin’ note, that I 
begun to be alarmed for fear she ’d never 
ketch it agin, when she opened her 
mouth for a fresh inflation, an’ after 
that, sot up sech a concattynation of 
quavers an’ semi-quavers an’ demisemi- 
quavers that I never heard the like be- 
fore ; an’ then one man showed what he 
could do in the way of growlin’ the very 
lowest kind o’ base; an’ after that, they 
all four struck up together, the player 
playin’ on to the organ, right and left, 
till the hardest kind of a thunder-show- 
er, with the cars whistlin’ an’ Joe hol- 
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lerin’ to boot, wouldn’t be more agra- 
watin’ to a body’s tinpanum—dear me 
suz, that interminubble parenthesis has 
gone and went and swallered up the 
whole sentence, so there is no use in 
my tryin’ to finish it. 

Jest before meetin’ was dismissed, the 
minister said the contribution-boxes 
would be passed round to obtain funds 
for lickwidatin’ the debt agin the new 
organ, an’ that folks as hadn’t come 
prepared for sech a call on their benevo- 
lence would find little scraps of writin’ 
paper scattered round their pews, to set 
down their names on, with the amount 
they wished to contribit. 

At that, the parson made a great ado 
in hunting up one the bits o’ paper an’ 
passin’ it to my goodman, who writ 
down something, an’ turned it side- 
ways sol could read it. This is what 
it was: 

‘Shadrack Wolfprong, $10.’ 

Next morning the Capting sailed, an’ 
when the parson called to see him in 
the evenin’, it happened, in the natural 
course of events, that he wasn’t to be 
seen. 

‘I wished him to correct a triflin’ mis- 
take,’ says the parson, as mild as a May 
mornin’; ‘it was my name, instid o’ 
his’n, that he signed to his contribution 
to the new organ, which I have paid, an’ 
shall look to him for reimbursin’ the 
same,’ 

‘It’s my opinion that you han’t got 
hold of the right grounds of the mis- 
take,’ says I. ‘The Capting nat’rally 
supposed that you wanted him to set 
down what was about right for you to 
give, as you could n’t reasonably expect 
a stranger to help foot up bills for the 
embellishments of a meetin’-house he 
never goes to.’ 

Thereupon, the parson looked as sav- 
age as a meat-axe, an’ says he: ‘ This 
is not only a mean, scaly trick, but a 
plain case of forgery, that will put its 
perpetrator into the stone jug, if the law 
gits afoul on’im. I thought I was in- 
vitin’ a likely man an’ a man of sub- 
stance to a seat in my pew, an’ nota 
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swindlin’ knave who would make me 
pay for his misdoins to avoid bringin’ a 
scandal on the church.’ 

‘Who got swindled out of his money 
under false pretences, at that kech-pen- 
ny fair you beguiled us into ?’ says I. 

‘There is no use in changin’ words 
with a vituperative spitfire,’ says he; 
‘an’ hereafter you will do me the favor 
to regard me in the light of a stranger.’ 

‘All right,’ says I, ‘an’ as I don't 
think it’s manners to speak toa strang- 
er, I won't demean myself by biddin’ 
you ‘Good-by.’’ So I made ’im a ker- 
chy; an’ that’s the last I see o’ the 
parson. 

CHAPTER SIXTH. 
AFLOAT AND ASHORE, 

I’p no idee I should feel so awful lone- 
some as [I did, after the Capting went 
away, an’ I a’most wished I’d hunted 
up some kind of a perambulatin’ ma- 
chine, warranted not to walk overboard, 
as a security agin Joe’s vital spark be- 
in’ squenched in a watery element, an’ 
trusted once more to the smooth, deceit- 
ful face o’ the deep. 

When storms come on, an’ strong 
winds blew high, they ’minded me of 
the good ship strugglin’ an’ buffetin’ with 
the black surgin’ waves, till I could n’t 
bear to see baby laughin’ an’ crowin’ 
while his father might be strainin’ every 
nerve to keep from goin’ down to the 
ocean depths that would never give ’im 
up till the last great day. 

I staid mostly in my own room, for 
my thoughts was runnin’ so much on 
matters of my own, that I lost interest 
in the widder an’ her affairs. Besides, 
I had my hands full lookin’ after Joe, 
for he was learnin’ to walk, an’ to climb 
up chairs an’ tables, an’ if I didn’t keep 
an eye on’im constant, his face an’ head 

ras all out o’ shape with the bumps an’ 
bruises he got. He was so possessed to 
get hold of the bars to the grate, an’ 
play with the coals inside, that I had to 
buy a high brass fender to keep’im from 
bein’ toasted to a cinder. 

One day after hot weather had sot in, 
I tied ’im to one o’ the bed-posts while I 
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shook the mats out of a back-entry win- 
dow; but somehow the little sarpent 
contrived to work himself loose, an’ the 
first thing I knew, out at the window he 
went head foremost. Expectin’ nothin’ 
but what he was killed—for my room 
was up two flight o’ stairs, an’ the yard 
paved with brick—down I run an’ found 
‘im in a tub o’ clo’es Marshy was rensin’ 
on the door-step. This accounts for the 
fact that no bones was broke, but he got 
a bad blow in the head agin an eave- 
spout, which made him dumpish an’ pind- 
lin’ for the whole ensuin’ month. 

When he got so he could open doors, 
an’ run up an’ down stairs, I was more 
afraid than ever to trust ’im an instant 
out o’ my sight. After huntin’ for ’im 
a long time, one forenoon, I found ‘im 
down cellar, where he’d chopped off 
one toe of his shoe with a hatchet, an’ 
then climbed up into a coal-ben, where 
he ’d sot the coal a-rollin’ till he was all 
buried up in the slidin’ avalanche, an’ 
on bein’ dug out would have made an 
excellent likeness of an infant darkey 
for some popular photogryfer. I sup- 
pose I ought to have switched ’im into 
the way he should go; but you see the 
little shaver was so all-fired homely, so 
exactly the image of his dear absent pa, 
that I hadn’t the heart to give ‘im a 
blow much harder than a love-pat. 


Jest as I was beginnin’ to reckon up 
the number of days that must pass be- 


fore I could count on welcomin’ the 
Capting back from his cruise, I got a 
letter from ’im sayin’ that his vessel 
ras ordered to Japan without techin’ 
at a Northern port, an’ that I must take 
good care of myself, not frettin’ an’ 
stewin’ on his account, for the ship had 
been put in tip-top repair an’ could 
stand the blows an’ squalls of a dozen 
Cape Horns. I can’t say why it was, 
but all the gales I ever encountered at 
sea never cost me half the wakeful nights 
I spent conjurin’ up all manner of perils 
that might beset the Capting while far 
away from me. I never did see days 
an’ weeks spin themselves out to sech a 


tediousness of length before. I never 
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could take up a newspaper, but what 
the list of marine disasters was the 
first to ketch my eye, though every ac- 
count of sech disasters made me sore at 
heart to think of the poor women, 
mournin’ in bereavement, as I should 
be called upon to mourn if the ship in 
which was garnered my all of earthly 
hope should founder an’ go down at sea. 

Joe used to rouse me out of this har- 
rowin’ train of reflection by gettin’ into 
no end of mischief as soon as ever I 
slacked rein in his manidgment. There’s 
no denyin’ that he was an’ undisput- 
able prodigy in one respect ; he had the 
most astonishin’ nat’ral aptitude for dirt, 
together with the most marked aversion 
to soap an’ water of any bud o’ human 
promise I ever come across. When he 
got into the sink or the siss-pool, or 
amongst Marshy’s stew-pans an’ grid- 
irons, I didn’t expect, ’im to look as 
though he’d just stepped out of a band- 
box; but when I dressed ’im up in a 
whole clean suit, and kep ’im in the room 
with me, there was something uncom- 
mon in his way of daubin’ himself from 
head to foot with a bit of yarn, pencil, 
cardboard, or anything else that could 
be made to crock or color, so that it 
was but seldom he looked fit to be seen. 

When he got big enough to walk out 
in the street with me, I never could 
keep ’im by my side, for he was so run- 
nin’ over with life that a hop skip an’ 
jump seemed the only gait he was cap- 
able of practisin’. All this curvetin’ 
an’ caperin’ was good to toughen his 
muscles, so folks said; but it didn’t 
toughen mine to be divin’ down alley- 
ways an’ fire-plugs after ‘im, or clawin’ 
‘im out from horses’ hoofs, or snakin’ 
"im away from carridge-wheels. 

I bought ’im a wheel-barrer that 
would hold half a peck or so, with a 
spade an’ hoe to match, for a birth-day 
present when he was three year old, 
an’ thought he’d busy himself with ’em 
down in the back-yard, wheelin’ back- 
‘ards an’ for’ards a box of clean sand I’d 
put there for his sole use. He hadn't 
been out to play half an hour when Mrs. 
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Ladlegilt come tearin’ up-stairs, an’ says 
she: ‘It does seem as though that boy o’ 
your’n was one of the divvle’s unac- 
countables ; for he’s been spoonin’ sand 
into the batter for muffins, besides tip- 
pin’ over the swill-barrel an spadin’ its 
contents into the air-hole outside the 
pump, an’ wedgin’ up the siss-pool with 
a shank-bone throwed out o’ the soup, 
till not a drop of suds can leak through. 
If he’d been wrung out in a mud-pud- 
dle an’ dried on a gridiron, he could n’t 
look more like rot an’ pizen than he 
does.’ 

Without waitin’ to hear more, I dove 
down to the scene of turmoil, an’ fishin’ 
Joe out of the swill-barrel, where he was 
contentedly munchin’ apple-chankins, 
I marched ’im up stairs by the ear, an’ 
after givin’ ’im a good shakin’ an’ scrub- 
bin’, I pounced ‘im into a high-chair, sot 
up agin the wall to keep ’im from tip- 
pin’ over back’ards, an’ my work-table 
in front to make ’im stay put in that 
direction. 

He was too stuffy to mind the shak- 
in’, an’ pullin’ off one copper-toed shoe, 
begun drummin’ with it on top o’ the 
table, till I took away the shoe an’ 
boxed his ears. After that he was so 
uncommon still that I looked round to 
see what was to pay, an’ there he was 
scratchin’ up the veneerin’ with a pin 
he’d pulled out of his collar. I took 
off the collar, cuffed tother ear, an’ 
sot down to my sewin’. The next thing 
he did was to work my bodkin out 0’ 
the drawer an’ go to punchin’ holes 
with it through his poplin toonic. I 
stopped that fun by tyin’ his hands be- 
hind im, an’ so got a little peace for 
that day. Another one, I put ’im down 
into the dry cellar, not the part where 
the wood an’ coal was kep, an’ leavin’ 
im plenty of playthings, locked ’im up out 
o’ harm’s way asI supposed. Don't you 
think, he shinned up a row of shelves 
in a corner, an’ from them to a brick 
arch, an’ from that to the ledge of a 
two-paned window opened to air the cel- 
lar. There was nothing more to pre- 
vent his egress into the yard. I could 
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hardly believe my ears when I heard 
his voice nearly on a level with my 
chamber floor. Runnin’ to the back- 
entry window, there sot young Ventur- 
some balancin’ himself on the top slat 
of the shed railin’, chirupin’ an’ snap- 
pin’ his fingers at a parrot hangin’ up in 
its cage. I was in sech a quondery, ex- 
pectin’ every minit to see him pitch 
head foremost on to the brick pavement 
of the yard next door, an’ not darin’ to 
holler at ’im to get down lest the sudden 
sound should make ’im start an’ lose 
his balance all the quicker. Clipperin’ 
up-stairs, I softly raised the entry win- 
dow, an’ put a sugar monkey an’ a yol- 
ler-pine dog with a nat’ral bark, war- 
ranted genywine, on the sill. These 
allurements want long in producin’ the 
desired effect. Down come Joe in a 
twinklin’, an’ I was so thankful to git 
‘im indoors without his pate cracked, 
that I kep a sharp eye on ’im for one 
while. 

The ship which had so long been my 
floatin’ home had been signalled below 
the lighthouse, an’ I was so flustered 
thinkin’ that any minit might bring the 
welcome sound of the Capting’s step 
outside, an’ so hurried finishin’ off a 
new tartan suit for Joe to greet his 
father in, that I couldn’t keep my eye 
on the little chap every instant, an’ got 
out of all patience with ’im when he 
daubed my work with the molasses 
candy I’d gi’n ’im to keep ’im still. 
As we two was all sole alone in the 
house, so that nobody could upset my 
arrangements by interferin’, I sot about 
fixin’ ’im a place to play in, where he 
couldn’t do or git any harm. Fasten- 
in’ the cellar window inside, so that he 
could n’t tumble through that, I lashed 
the ironin’-board, with the clo’es-line, 
across the foot of the shed-stairs ; bolted 
the ash an’ swill-barrels out into the 
area-way; an’ coverin’ up the siss-pool 
with a soapstone slab it was all I could 
do to lift, turned him out into the back- 
yard with his spade an’ hoe. 

I was jest settin’ the last stitch in the 
tartan suit, when a wild screech from the 
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back-yard carried me there in less time 
than it takes to tell you of it. Joe was 
nowhere to be seen, the only clue to 
his whereabouts bein’ a ragged hole 
through the pavement on the edge of 
which his spade was layin’. Like a 
flash o’ lightnin’, it darted through my 
mind that the corner of the yard that 
had caved in had been gradually sinkin’ 
lower an’ lower for some time, an’ that 
when Marshy had complained that the 
soft water was muddy an’ unfit for 
washin’, Mrs. Ladlegilt said the planks 
coverin’ the cistern had n’t been looked at 
for twenty years or more, an’ she must 
have ’em tore up to see if they had n’t 
rotted away so as to let the gravel sift 
through. It did n’t take me two seconds 
to make up my mind that Joe, havin’ 
worked a few bricks loose with his spade, 
had come to a rotten bit o’ plank, while 
burrowin’ in the gravel beneath, an’ 
landed plump in the cistern. I further 
made up my mind that I must save ‘im 
or lose ’im, my own individual self, for 
if | spent five precious minits givin’ the 
alarm my boy might be drowndid before 
ever help could reach ’im. Bricks an’ 
gravel I tore up as though life and death 
hung on my speed; but jest as I grabbed 
a piece of plank to make the openin’ 
bigger, it give way beneath my feet, an’ 
into the water I went, ker-souse. Most 
likely the commotion caused by my sud- 
ding plunge brung Joe to the surface; at 
all events, to the top he come, an’ I was 
ready to cry for joy on haulin’ ’im forth 
by his luther belt; but on perceivin’ 
that he hung limp as a rag across my 
arm, I wasn’t slow to discern that it 
was real, sober crying I might come to 
yit. 

By standing on tip-toe, it was as 
much as I could do to reach the cistern- 
top with the tips o’ my fingers; an 
with the water waste-deep, I knew no 
more than the dead what steps to take 
for bringin’ the child to. Holdin’ ’im 
up by the heels for the water to run out 
of his mouth, I next tried to rub ’im 
warm, for he was cold as a frog, an’ 
when he gin a little sithe, at last, an’ 
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clutched at my arm-sleeve, I was so 
overcome with thankfulness that I cried 
right out loud like a great baby; but 
shet up purty quick, on reflectin’ that I 
was n’t out of the dark yit. The water 
was proper cold, an’ I shook like an 
ague-fit; besides, Joe was heavy to 
hold, an’ it didn’t add to my strength to 
think how much depended on its not 
failin’ me at this junctur’. I rested his 
head across my shoulder, an’ did n’t feel 
so timersome when I see how contented 
he nestled down there as though feelin’ 
quite safe, an’ sure of bein’ tooken care 
on. 

I heard some boys hootin’ an’ hollerin’ 
in their play-ground not fur off, an’ 
knowin’ by that, that school was dis- 
missed, felt glad to find it was so late. 
Hopin’ to make myself heard, I shouted, 
‘Help, help!’ as loud as I could bawl; 
but nobody appeared to hear, though it 
did seem as though they might if they 
had n’t been so bound up in their own 
selfish pursuits as to turn a deaf ear to 
the cry of distress. I wondered if the 
minits never would be over that kep 
folks from comin’ to my relief. Marshy 
was wont to be very nimble-footed, but 
I felt sure she must have lagged by the 
way this once, for she’d been absent 
long enough to go to the store an’ back 
a dozen times over. Even supposin’ she 
did return before the others, how was 
she to come to the reskew with the 
front-door locked an’ the back-gate bolt- 
ed fast? Feelin’ ready to drop, I shifted 
Joe’s head to tother shoulder, for the 
one he’d been restin’ on prickled like a 
body’s foot when it’s asleep, an’ a whole 
shower of little black specks floatin’ 
round my head made me feel dizzy an’ 
sick. 

I heard the front-bell jingle, an’ sup- 
posed it was some company who would 
go away after ringin’ two or three times. 
Whether the bell was pulled a second 
time or not, I can’t say, for there was 
sech a horrid ringin’ in my ears that I 
could n’t hear nothin’ else for a spell. 

Then come a poundin’ at the back- 
gate, an’ I jest made out to say: ‘Do 
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come in, for pity’s sake; for I can’t 
hold out much longer.’ 

‘Why, is that you, Tildy ?’ says the 
Capting, so brisk and cheerysome. 

‘O dear, yes,’ says I; ‘ain't it too bad ? ’ 

‘I can tell better when I know what 
tis,’ says he. ‘Unbolt the gate an’ let 
me in.’ 

‘T can’t get out,’ says I. 

‘Out o’ what?’ says he. 

‘Out o’ the cistern,’ says I, ‘where 
I’ve been holdin’ Joe till I’m ready to 
drop. Do hurry.’ 

At that, he up foot an’ stove in the 
gate, an’ reached down an’ took the 
haif-drowndid boy out o’ my arms. I 
was so relieved to see ’im out 0’ danger, 
that the first thing I knew I didn’t 
know nothin’. However I got out of 
what had well-nigh proved our watery 
beer, the Capting could explain better 
than I can. All I can say about it from 
my own personal knowledge, is, that I 
found myself all drippin’ wet in his 
arms, while he was in the same drenched 
condition, and Joe ditto; an’ if our pre- 
server did hug the boy an’ the boy’s 
mother, too, to tell the plain, livin’ truth, 
I don’t see why any body should find 
fault about it as long as we did n’t. 

‘Isn’t it singular,’ says I, after we’d 
all got on dry suits, an’ Joe had been 
overloaded with presents from across 
the sea, sech as a small-sized great- 
coat, the lappels comin’ below the knee, 
a pair of top-boots big enough for a 
trooper, an’ a plumed hat that would 
have tooken in the whole face, if it 
had n’t been for the nose—‘ that, after 
workin’ myself up into no end of a 
stew at thought of all the perils to 
which you was exposed from the briny 
deep, Joe an’ I should have encountered 
worse ones from a few hogsheads of 
rain-water on solid terry-firmy ?’ 

‘It would seem so, at first blush,’ 
says he, ‘but you see we are always on 
guard agin known an’ expected danger ; 
it’s the hidden pitfalls, the perils lurkin’ 
in ambush right in our daily path, aginst 
which our forethought can avail us 
nothin’, 
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‘You talk like a book,’ says I; ‘ for 
you might have tooken both of us with 
you this long vyge, without our runnin’ 
sech a narrer chance of drowndin’ as 
we ‘ve escaped within the hour.’ 

The Capting shook his head. 

‘It’s easier to fish a ventursome little 
shaver out of a cistern than it would be 
out o’ the ocean,’ says he. 

‘IT should n’t have to watch ’im much 
closer to keep ’im from tumblin’ over- 
board than I do to keep a sound head 
on his shoulders, here,’ says I. An’ I 
told ’im of the numerous fatal accidents 
he’d very nearly fell a victim to. 

The Capting wasn’t to be convinced, 
but talked of the terrible gale they had 
in roundin’ the Horn, when the strong 
masts snapped like pipe-stems, an’ had 
to be cut away by men who would have 
been swep overboard by the stupenjious 
waves carryin’ all on deck before ’em, but 
for bein’ lashed to immovable trustle- 
work; while the tiller was broke, an’ the 
rudder unshipped, an’ the quiverin’, 
screakin’ vessel — no more to be man- 
idged than a runaway horse with brok- 
en bit an’ flyin’ rein—drivin’ with awful 
speed straight on to the black, frownin’ 
rocks, capped with drifts of snow an’ 
peaks of ice, agin whose jagged base 
she bid fair to smash like a cockle-shell. 

‘That,’ says the Capting, ‘was the 
time to try the stuff men was made of, 
when their voices was hushed in the 
roar of the winds that seemed like to 
chant their funeral lament, an’ their 
eyes strained in dumb terror an’ dread 
on the jagged cliffs which might prove 
the only head-stone that would ever 
mark their nameless graves. Not one 
flinched or gave token of unmanly fear 
in that tryin’ hour; but when the wind 
veered enough to send them grazin’ past 
the foot of the threatenin’ headland, eyes 
glistenin’ with gratitude were not afraid 
to meet other eyes glistenin’ as well; 
an’ lips less used to prayers than curses 
gin thanks for deliverance from jeo- 
pardy.’ 

‘I do wish,’ says I, ‘that you could 
git your livin’ by some safer callin’ than 
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I’d ruther live on two 
meals a day than go through the amount 
of worriment I do on your account, 
when any hour may bring me tidins it 
makes me heart-sick jest to think on.’ 

‘Only one more vyge,’ says he, ‘an’ 
then I shall give up follerin’ the seas, for 
good.’ 

‘A long vyge!’ says I with a sithe; 
for I knew how time dragged when he 
was so far beyond reach that I could n’t 
hear for months whether he was dead 
or alive. 

‘Less than two years,’ says he, in 
that strong, cheery voice I so longed to 
hear when he was thousands of miles 
away; ‘an’ you will have a plenty to 
busy yourself about while I’m gone, 
for I’m goin’ to buy a snug little marten- 
box, a few miles out o’ town, with land 
enough for a garding an’ orchard; an’ 
when I come home, the latter part of 
summer after next, I shall expect to 
help myself from my own fruit-trees an’ 
melon-vines. It will be nice for Joe to 
have green grass to play on, an’, better 
still, dirt that he can dig in, to his 
heart’s content; an’ you will hardly be 
sorry to see lalocks an’ sunflowers in 
blow once more.’ 

‘I should be thankful,’ says I, ‘ to see 
a dandylion or a mullen-stalk in flower, 
I’m so sick of starin’ at blank brick 
walls; but I'll tell you what I should 
think more of — some big red roses, an’ 
a sprig of southern-wood or caraway- 
seed, sech as I used to pick to carry to 
meetin’ with me down at the old home- 
stid.. An’, goodness me, I should like 
to see heavy red clover-tops noddin’ 
with the weight of honey in their cells, 
with bumble bees feastin’ on their sweets 
an’ hummin’ out their thanks, an’ a barn 
with birds’-nests along the rafters, an’ 
chinks in the roof for sunbeams to shine 
through, with swallers on slant wings 
dartin’ through the rays.’ 

‘I see that you are thinkin’ of our 
courtin’-days, at the old homestid,’ says 
the Capting with a look that showed me 
them days kep a warm place in his 
memory yit. ‘We'll have a new home- 
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stid of our own, with hollyhocks in the 
garding, an’ clover in the orchard, an’ a 
barn, when we can afford it, with free 
lodgins for as many swallers as choose 
to apply for ’em.’ 

After this brief domestic confab, the 
Capting took to studyin’ the list of 
houses for sale in every newspaper he 
could lay hands on; an’ the longshort 0’ 
the matter was, that he come in one af.- 
ternoon, an’ says he: ‘Pack up all your 
dunnage, an’ be spry about it, for the 
express will be after it in the course 
of an hour, an’ a horse an’ waggon to 
take us home as soon as the other traps 
is sent off.’ 

‘You can’t move into an empty 
house,’ says I, ‘no more than you could 
put to sea without providin’ ship-stores.’ 

‘Time enough to find fault with the 
shoe when it begins to pinch,’ says he; 
‘so don’t work yourself up into a flus- 
ter till you are sure there’s some occa- 
sion for ’t.’ 

So I held my peace, for I had my 
hands full gittin’ ready on sech short 
notice ; an’ fuller yit, after we got fairly 
under way, it bein’ as much as my life 
was worth to hang on to Joe, he bein’ 
bent upon jumpin’ out o’ the waggon 
an’ scrapin’ acquaintance with every 
boy, dog, an’ nanny-goat we passed by 
the roadside. 

‘Here we are,’ says the Capting, halt- 
in’ before a small one-story house, as 
clean an’ fresh as a new coat of white 
paint could make it. 

The stable-boy driv off with the ve- 
hicle, an’ we went over the premises to- 
gether. The rooms seemed small, af- 
ter Mrs. Ladlegilt’s large, high-studded 
apartments; but then they had a cosy, 
home look, sech as I had never remarked 
at the widder’s. The parlor was about 
fifteen feet square, with a durable wool- 
len carpet on the floor, stuffed easy- 
chairs ruther the worse for the wear, 
books a good deal thumbed on the ma- 
hogany centre-table, an’ a piano consid- 
ruble shaky in the legs, but with a 
cover that shone like a glass bottle. 
‘I never should have bought any 
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sech musikle instrument, at first hand,’ 
Says its proprietor; ‘but I purchased 
the house an’ appurtenances thereunto 
pertainin’, as the legal calf-books say, 
of a poor feller in a seated consumption, 
who’s gone to Cuby because he could n’t 
live through another winter here; an’ 
any thing you don’t like, I can swap off 
for what will suit you better,’ 

As ail the furniture seemed made for 
comfort instid 0’ show, I did n’t want it 
changed if the first gloss had wore off. 

There was three acres of land to the 
place. The house was built on a kind 
of a sand-bank, an’ I found out, when 
summer-time come, that whatever grow- 
ed on the strip o’ gravelly knoll frontin’ 
the road all scorched up in every dry 
spell o’ weather that sot in. Nothin’ 
but white pines an’ red cedars took 
kindly to this soil; while down in the 
holler back o’ the cottage, fruit-trees 
an’ garding-sarce flourished best. <A 
big bed of parsnups an’ cabbidges prov- 
ed the richness of the land. 

‘What’s that sloshy-lookin’ place be- 
yend the ploughed ground ?’ says I, on 
first observin’ it. 

‘That smooth expanse,’ says the Cap- 
ting, ‘is ajpond, which adds materially 
to the beauty an’ value of the place.’ 

‘Show!’ says I, ‘1 should have took- 
en it for an unsightly bog-hole, an’ as 
likely a spot for Joe to git swomped in 
as you could scare up.’ 

‘I’ll have the leaves an’ sedges. dug 
out, an’ a tight wire-fence built round 
it; I shall have plenty of time in the 
month I have still to spend ashore.’ 

O that short month! how quick it 
did git away! so quick that it didn’t 
seem as though any thing had time to 
happen in it. 

Our next-door neighbor, up-street, 
was Elder Grumet, a farmer with a 
sharp eye to profit, an’ a master smooth 
way of gittin’ the best end to a bargain. 
His son Rewfus, a strappin’ youth o’ 
sixteen, agreed to work for his board 
an’ go to school, winters, an’ do the 
hoein’ an’ plantin’ for stated wages, 
till the Capting got home, 
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Turnin’ out to be a likely, stiddy chap, 
always ready an’ willin’ to keep a sharp 
eye on Joe, the head an’ face of the lat- 
ter presented a much less battered con- 
dition than in days of yore, an’ I got 
through the first summer of the Cap- 
ting’s absence better than I expected. 

My next-door neighbor, down-street, 
was an elderly spinster, Miss Crabstick 
by name; an’ wishin’ to be on civil 
terms with her, says I, across the fence: 
‘I wish you a good day, ma’am.’ 

‘What for ?’ says she ; ‘what do you 
want to beg or borrer now ?’ 

‘I don’t want nothin’, says I, ‘ only 
to be soshuble with a neighbor whose 
presinks jines our’n.’ 

‘IT an’t to blame for that,’ says she; 
‘I an’t under no obligations to you for 
movin’ into the presinks, which was 
done for your own accommodation, not 
mine. It don’t pay to make acquaint- 
ances at my time o’ life, especially as 
I’ve got more’n I want, a’ready, unless 
they ’re better. The last folks that 
lived in the cottage was too soshuble by 
half. They left their children for me to 
take care of while they went a-visitin’, 
borrered every thing, from a saw-horse 
to a drudgin’-box, an’ it would be ten 
dollars in my pocket if I’d never sot 
eyes on ’em. You keep your side o’ 
the fence, an’ I’ll keep mine, an’ we 
shan’t neither on us be any the worse 
off for bein’ within eyeshot an’ earshot 
of each other.’ 

I made my manners to her, an’ took 
myself off without waitin’ for a broader 
hint. 

My garding crops did n’t turn out as 
well as I could have wished; but Elder 
Grumet said it was an uncommon bad 
season, which partly accounted for my 
ill-luck. First come a drouth that dried 
the clover on the gravel-knoll into well- 
cured hay before ’t was half fit to mow; 
an’ then it did nothin’ but rain an’ driz- 
zle till that bog-hole of a pond run 
over, drowndin’ out potater-patch, melon- 
bed, an’ cowcumber-vines at one fell 
swoop. All the fruit I got from every 
tree in the orchard was a few nurly ap- 
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ples, an’ some pears that could n’t have 
been harder if they 'd been whittled out 
of linkum-vity. 

The follerin’ spring was the time when 
the long festerin’ ulcer of national idee 
an’ ism come to a head, an’ bust out 
in abolitionism an’ secessionism that 
waxed so malignant as to threaten the 
life o’ the land. Of course, as I was n’t 
brung up in the States, I do n’t pretend 
to understand all the rights o’ the case 
in the squabbles between the two sec- 
tions; but the upshot o’ the matter 
was, that the North elected one Presi- 
dent an’ the South elected another; an’ 
as two chanticleers never yit undertook 
to rule one roost without lightin’ on 
each other, tooth an’ nail, before the 
muss was settled, so these two rival 
rulers drew their respective aiders an’ 
abettors into deadly strife. 

Rewfus got as crazy as a coot with all 
the drummin’ an’ recruitin’ an’ bounty- 
money that was goin’ the rounds, an’ 
enlisted for three months, jest in the 
height o’ plantin’-time, notwithstandin’ 
the fact that I’d paid his father a 
month’s wages in advance, he needin’ 
the money, an’ it was like pullin’ his 
eye-teeth to make ’im loosen his purse- 
strings an’ refund. Howsever, I didn’t 
let his greedy covechusness sour me to- 
eards the young volunteer, but gin ’im 
two pair of strong yarn footins, soft but 
not slazy, an’ a half-dozen red flannel 
nightcaps, with blue tossles at the 
crown, an’ white tape-strings, to repre- 
sent the colors of the national buntin’. 
Thus it come to pass that he took up 
his abode at Camp Gooseberry, an open 
bush-pastur’ half a mile or so from the 
cottage, to study drill an’ tackticks, an’ 
then teach ’em to others. 

As the Capting was expected home 
by early fall at latest, an’ I wanted ’im 
to find every thing in tip-top shape, 
I begun to look round for somebody to 
do the plantin’ an’ prunin’. At last a 
feller o’ the name of Phin Slug come 
along lookin’ for work, an’ though he 
looked like an awful blunderhead, I 
hired ’im, Jack-at-a-pinch. 
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Elder Grumet had told me my trees 
never would bear well while they was so 
covered with moss an’ dead limbs; so 
when Phin told me he understood all 
about scrapin’ an’ trimmin’, I sot ’im at 
it, while I went in town after garding- 
seeds an’ other notions I was in need of. 
Do n’t you think! while I was gone, he 
went an’ sawed the whole tops o’ the 
trees off, an’ scraped the bark off what 
was left on ’em so close that they look- 
ed like a peeled birch broomstick, an’ 
never so much as leaved out the whole 
spring. 

I did think the gump might be trust- 
ed to plant potaters; but when he put 
half a peck in a hiil, hammerin’ it down 
with a mallet an’ coverin’ it with fresh- 
cut sods, I concluded he’d bear lookin’ 
after in more directions than one. If I 
did n’t keep a sharp eye on his proceed- 
ins’ they had to be done all over agin. 

Findin’ out that I couldn’t git my 
pay of the Elder no other way, I took a 
dozen fowls an’ a Suffolk pig for the 
debt. The former I put into the hen- 
‘us already on the place, only requirin’ 
Phin to cut a hole through one side, to 
Jet the porkine grunter into an awful 
skewoniky yard which he’d botched up 
out o’ bean-poles, an’ that answered 
every purpose, it bein’ out o’ sight o’ 
the house, savin’ that it was much given 
to bein’ blowed over in every high wind 
that crossed its wake. 

Phin put up a bean-pole structur’ for 
the hens, also; an’ though they roosted 
in it over night, out they all flew next 
mornin’, quickly provin’ that on mis- 
chief they was bent. They might have 
scratched in the dirt-heap all day long, 
an’ welcome; but no, nothin’ would 
Suit ’em but pitchin’ into my peas an’ 
peppergrass like soapsuds into a sink. 
I’ve nothin’ to say agin the two dor- 
kins, which were peaceably disposed 
fowls when not led astray by evil exam- 
ple; but when one of ’em hatched out 
a brood o’ chickens, Miss Crabstick’s 
cat up an’ helped herself to ’em, peace- 
meal, till the last one had been gobbled 
up. I wore out more shoe-leather, an’ 
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tore more gowns all to flitters, ferretin’ 
that poachin’ old grimalkin out of the 
blackberry-bushes, where she was sure 
to take refidge after a successful preda- 
tory incursion, than her neck was worth. 

When I went out, one forenoon, to di- 
rect Phin about diggin’ up some arti- 
chokes for the pig, I found the hens 
busy as bees clawin’ up a whole row of 
bush-beans, an’ I had a great race ketch- 
in’ ’em an’ clippin’ their wings before 
puttin’ ’em back into their yard. Stop- 
pin’ to count ’em, I found that one was 
missin’, and went all over the place try- 
in’ to hunt her up. 

When Miss Crabstick see what I was 
about, she squawks out over the fence, 
an’ says she: ‘There’s your trespassin’ 
fowl, makin’ love to my squash-vines ; 
an’ the next time you ketch her amongst 
the missin’, I ’ll tell you where to look 
for her, an’ that’s in my dinner-pot.’ 

Thereupon she up an’ fired a stone at 
the bolting-gray that nigh about knock- 
ed her into the middle of next week ; 
an’ not to be outdone in efforts to keep 
all stray trespassers on their own side 0’ 
the fence, I up with an apple-tree branch 
an’ hit her old tabby, that sot purrin’ 
on a stringer, a side-winder over the 
head that sent her home on the double- 
quick, yowin’ to a purty lively measure. 

‘Who strikes my cat, strikes me,’ 
says the antickwated old vinegar-face ; 
‘an’ I’ll come up with you, ma’am, if 
I’m tooken up an’ fined for salt an’ bat- 
tery the very next minit.’ 

‘You can’t be too spry about it,’ says 
I, ‘for I’ve boarded that. prowlin’, 
thievin’ maltese o’ yourn on poultry 
about long enough; an’ when you can 
afford accommodations for one o’ my 
fowls in your dinner-pot, you'll find 
ample standin’-room, at the foot of one 
o my grape-vines, for attendin’ the ob- 
sequies of your defunct quodrupid.’ 

‘Stick to your text,’ says she, 
see how you come out.’ 

Next mornin’, I discovered all the 
roots of my best muskytaller grape- 
vine—a splendid bearer, the only trou- 
ble bein’ that frost generally sot in jest 
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as the fruit begun to ripen — that run 
under the fence dividin’ ourn from Miss 
Crabstick’s garding, dug up an’ throwed 
over on to our land. 

At this, I come to the painful decision 
of havin’ the bolting-gray dickapitated, 
as a cheaper way of settlin’ the muss 
than to fan the flame of discord till the 
roof was burnt over my head. 

To help matters along, a lank, raw- 
boned dorg took up his quarters near 
the piggery, an’ as he could n’t be driv 
off, and did n’t seem to have any owner, 


SPANISH 


Tue Spanish literature has not been 
much read nor so highly cultivated as it 
merits, nor has the national character 
met its due meed of praise. The Span- 
iards of the age of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella were the noblest nation in Europe. 
They drove out the Moors, opened the 
new world, patronized the arts and sci- 
ences, and produced the most correct 
and elegant edition of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, under the auspices of Cardinal 
Ximenes, the greatest statesman of his 
day. Then came discoveries, and the 
sceptre of Castile embraced the fairest 
lands which the sun shone upon; and 
the dominions that owned the sway of 
the great Charles constituted the most 
magnificent heritage ever transmitted to 
any single individual up to that time. 

The temper of the Spanish people is 
peculiar, but many valuable traits mark 
the old Castilian. He is high-tempered, 
even haughty, but his pride often pre- 
vents him from doing a mean action, 
and makes even his poverty honorable. 
He boasts of his high descent, and 
though too lazy to work, will be careful 
to do nothing to tarnish his family es- 
cutcheon. He is implacable in his re- 
sentment, but has been known to be 
generous to his foes. The Spaniard is 
also a lover of art, and is most keenly 
alive to the beauties of nature. He 
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besides huntin’ that pilferin’ maltese off 
the place the minit she sot foot on’t, I 
named ’im Scrag, an’ let ’im stay. 

I can’t say I was very much cast 
down when that shifless, bunglin’ Phin 
hired himself out for the summer, an’ 
left me at an hour’s warnin’ ; though I 
was put to great straits to git any body 
to take his place, while the weeds throve 
so uncommon well that I got all tanned 
up tryin’ to keep the upper hands of ’em, 
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loves his fair Spain, and when abroad, 
speaks with the most enthusiastic elo- 
quence of her orange-groves, which pro- 
duce at the same time fruit and flowers; 
descants on the glories of the Escurial, 
and the stately splendors of the cathe- 
drals of Seville and Malaga. Such in- 
gredients constitute the elements of lit- 
erature; and hence, in all ages, Spain 
has not lacked literary talent. 

Spain was, from an early period, very 
closely connected with the Roman em- 
pire. Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, Theodo- 
sius, and Adrian were of Iberian de- 
scent; Seneca, Lucan, and Florus were 
born at Cordova; Martial, Prudentius, 
and Quintilian were also natives of 
Spain. But the country was divided, 
nor was it finally united till the diadems 
rested upon the brow of the great de- 
scendant of Isabella. In 711, Roderick 
hazarded the fate of his Gothic and 
Christian empire on a single battle, and 
was overcome. The Moors were victo- 
rious, and for centuries either oppressed 
the Christians or were oppressed by 
them. This warfare produced the salu- 
tary effect of fusing ‘the somewhat het- 
erogeneous population of Christian Spain 
into one mass; the Roman, Goth, and 
Spaniard forgot their ancient animosi- 
ties, subdued their petty jealousies, and, 
united by a common sense of danger, 
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and a common religion, forgave and 
forgot the past, though traces of the an- 

cient blood can still be observed in the 

natives of the different parts of Spain, 

and they cling tenaciously to their old 

They were free till—as a 

Spanish priest, who now wears an Ame- 

rican mitre, indignantly remarked — 

Charles the Fifth brought in his Flem- 

ings. 

For the first four centuries, Spain 
shone resplendently over the rest of Eu- 
rope, and her doctors of theology bore 
off the palms of victory in that sacred 
department of literature. Nor did she 
want able theologians till the eighth 
century. Julian, Archbishop of Toledo, 
Isidore, Bishop of Seville, and St. Eulo- 
loge, were very celebrated, and even now 
are quoted by deeply-read canonists. 

The tenth century was very product- 
ive of learned men. The Moslems of 
Spain were an exceedingly cultivated 
and elegant nation, excelled in poetry 
and architecture, and, alone of all their 
creed, were patrons of learning. The 
Universities of Granada, Seville, Cor- 
dova, and Toledo were sought by stu- 
dents from all parts of Christendom. 
Chemistry was there studied, political 
economy was not forgotten, and all the 
aids that literature could then afford 
were duly invoked. The names of sev- 
eral of these Spano-Arab authors, end 
the titles of some of their works, have 
been transmitted to us. In the tenth 
century, Othman wrote the history of 
the poets of Spain; Moslema produced a 
treatise on numbers ; Aboul Valid, a li- 
brary of the Arabian poets, memoirs of 
illustrious Spaniards, and a dictionary. 
Other historical and miscellaneous writ- 
ings appeared from time to time, and 
paved the way for more elaborate works. 

Two obstacles militated against the 
development of the Spanish intellect: 
first, the want of a proper central gov- 
ernment; and second, the diversity of 
languages. Three tongues were in use 
among the ancient Spaniards: first, the 
Proveneal, spoken in Catalonia, and an- 
other Romance dialect in Castile; and 


customs. 
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two more in Portugal (which then form- 
ed a part of Spain) and Gallicia. A 
brighter era was dawning on Spain, and 
she was speedily destined to take her 
place in the republic of letters. 

The oldest document extant in the 
Spanish language is a confirmation, by 
Alphonso the Seventh, of the charter of 
Aviles, a city in Asturias, dated 1155. 
‘The Cid,’ a well-known Spanish poem, 
follows next, and though its date is un- 
certain, it cannot be later than the year 
1200. This poem, consisting of three 
thousand lines, relates the principal 
events in the life of Roderigo Diaz, a 
baron of some note, who was born 
about 1040, and died in 1099, at Valen- 
cia, which he had conquered from the 
Moors. He was of ancient lineage and 
indomitable bravery, and is known in 
all knightly chronicles as El Cid Cam- 
peador, or the lord-champion, and was 
one of those generous souls for whom 
nature has done much, but fortune little. 
He led the armies of Sancho the Sec- 
ond, and five Moorish kings acknowledg- 
ed him in one day as their seid or lord. 
His gallant foes did him more justice 
than the Christian princes for whom he 
fought, and by whom he was frequently 
banished. Several circumstances invest 
this poem with peculiar interest — the 
date of its appearance, the events in the 
life of its hero, and the fidelity with 
which they are sketched. Still, parts 
of it are fabulous, and the author has 
evidently availed himself of the poet's 
license. The dialect betokens a lan- 
guage yet in its infancy. Ticknor, in 
his ‘ History of Spanish Literature,’ has 
given some lines on the famine of Va- 
lencia, which we annex below: 


‘Mat se aquexan los de Valencia, que no 

ques far, 

De ninguna parte que sea, no les biene pan, 

Nin da consejo padre a fijo, ni fijo a padre, 

Nin amigo a amigo nos pueden consolar, 

Mala cuenta es Sefiores, aver mengua de 
pan 

Fijos e mugieres berlo morir de hambre.’ 


‘ VALENOCIAN men, doubt what to do, and bit- 
terly complain 
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That wheresoe’er they look for bread, they 
look for it in vain. 

No father help can give his child, no son 
can help his sire, 

Nor friend to friend assistance lend or cheer- 
fulness inspire. 

A grievous story, sirs, it is, when fails the 
needed bread, 

And women fair and children young in hun- 
ger join the dead.’ 


As a graphic picture of manners, and 
a repository of the customs of the age, 
‘The Cid’ is invaluable, and the generous 
character of the hero inspires pity, love, 
and esteem. 

Two other anonymous poems have 
been placed immediately after ‘The Cid,’ 
but they are not of much value except 
from their antiquity. ‘The Life of St. 


. 


Mary of Egypt,’ a coarse legend of the 
olden time, and ‘The Story of Apollo- 
nius,’ by an anonymous writer. 

Gonzalo Baceo, a secular priest, who 
flourished from 1220 to 1246, produced 
about thirteen thousand lines, all on re- 
ligious subjects. Thirty-six hundred 
are on the Miracles of the Virgin Mary. 
These are mostly divided into couplets 
of four lines each, It is more polished 
than ‘The Cid, but lacks its spirit. 
Twenty lines, the song of the Jews 
who watched the sepulchre after the 
crucifixion, are the earliest dated speci- 
mens of Spanish lyrical poetry. Though 
these do not rank as gems of the poetic 
art, still a vein of simple-hearted piety 
runs through several of the short stan- 
zas of the miracles. of the Virgin in 
twenty-five tales. The good man was 
evidently sincere, and wished that all 
who read his poesy should worship at 
the shrine of his heavenly patroness. 

The next name that shines in the 
midst of the darkness of the thirteenth 
century is Alphonso, justly surnamed 
the Wise, an epithet bestowed by histo- 
ry and confirmed by truth. This prince 
was the son of Ferdinand the Third,: 
and ascended the throne in 1252. He 
was skilled in geometry and some of the 
occult sciences. His poetry entitles 
him to a place in the Spanish Parnassus. 
Considerable advance was made in prose 
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composition during the reign of this 

monarch, who died in 1284, leaving be. | 
hind him several works in prose, two of § 
which, ‘The Astronomical Tables,’ and | 
‘Works on Legislation,’ have not yet § 
lost their value. Four hundred and 

one cantigos, in lines of from six to § 
twelve syllables, and with an exactness 

of rhyme, in the Provencal style and | 
measure, devoted to the praise of the J 
Madonna, are ascribed to Alphonso. A J 
few only have been printed, and though | 
originally composed in another dialect, J 
they have been printed in the Galician, 

The Galician is the oldest dialect in J 
the south-western part of Spain, and @ 
was the second that was reduced to j 
writing. In the struggles which at dif. 
ferent times agitated the peninsula, this § 
province was repeatedly separated from | 
Castile; but at this lapse of time, it is J 
impossible to explain why these stanzas J 
were written in that dialect, when Al- | 
phonso was so well versed in the purer 
and more majestic Castilian. The par- 
tedos of this monarch, or the results of J 
his observations on men, things, and 
manners, are remarkable, in spite of oc- 
casional rudenesses of expression and 
blunders in style, for their appropriate 
language. It was for the king to make 
the vulgar tongue the language of the 
courts of the law. These, perhaps, are 
the oldest prose specimens of the Span- 
ish language, and even now may be fa- 
vorably compared with more modern 
authors. 

Poems of merit appeared from time 
to time, showing the gradual improve- 
ment of the language. The names of 
Ruiz de Hita and Fernan Gonzales are 
honorably inscribed on the roll of fame. 
There are certain crudities in the works 
of these authors, but a gradual improve- 
ment can be visibly noted. The purer 
style began to prevail, and more atten- 
tion was paid to the arts of composi- 
tion. All are generally written in stan- 
zas of four lines each, and are valuable 
as specimens of antiquity. 

The national library at Madrid con- 
tains many scarce and curious volumes, 
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and among the manuscripts is a rare 
and singular poem on the history of 
Joseph, in the Arabic character and me- 
tre. Though written in Spanish, the 
story is also told after the version of the 
Koran, and the Hebrew narrative is in 
some instances disregarded. The date 
only of this singular manuscript is pre- 
served. It was penned in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. Some 
of the words are Provengal, and the 
style is tender and pathetic. One poem 
belonging to that early period remains 
to be described, which, for worldly wis- 
dom and shrewd sense, is superior to 
any of its predecessors. The subjects 
chosen by the former writers were either 
chivalrous or religious—the deeds of 
some mirror of knighthood, or the charms 
of the Virgin Mother ; but Pedro Lopez 
de Ayala, who held important posts un- 
der four sovereigns, and died in 1407, 
at the age of seventy-five, painted, in his 
court-rhymes, human nature as he saw 
it, with all its faults and foibles. In- 
trigues then, as now, prevailed in courts. 
The old statesman knew human nature, 
and painted it sarcastically. Kings, law- 
yers, and priests are drawn with some 
bitterness. The old courtier had been 
imprisoned in England after the defeat 
of Henry of Trastamare by the Duke 
of Lancaster, and had practically expe- 
rienced the truth of the old proverb: 
‘Put not thy trust in princes.’ 

The ballad literature of Spain next 
claims a few words. Poems, except 
those on homely subjects, like ‘ The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night,’ Ramsay’s ‘Gentle 
Shepherd,’ and others of the same stamp, 
are seldom perused or known by the 
commoner classes ; but the ballads whose 
origin is unknown are chanted by all. 
Some of the rhymes sung by the Eng- 
lish and American children in their 
sports date from the heptarchy; but 
ballads are common to all. Even the 
Mexicans and Peruvians had some old 
areytos, which had descended ‘from 
their ancestors, and whose origin was 
lost. 

The form of the Spanish ballads is an 
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imperfect rhyme, ‘confined to the vow- 
els, and beginning with the last accented 
one in the line; so that it embraces 
sometimes only the very last syllable, 
and sometimes only the penultimate or 
even the ante-penultimate.’ These bal- 
lads in Spain are very ancient. Some 
have been traced as far back as 1107. 
A century later, allotments of land were 
bestowed on Nicholas de los Romances 
and Domingo Abod de los Romances, 
both of whom, had been present at the 
siege of Seville, in 1248. Mention is 
made of a female ballad-singer in the 
poem of Apollonius. 

The Concioneios Generales, compiled 
by Ferdinand del Castillo, and printed 
at Valencia in 1511, contain thirty- 
seven ballads—no more. Nineteen are 
by known authors, but some are anon- 
ymous and of greater antiquity. 

The first of these is a fragment enti- 
tled, Count Claros, or a dialogue be- 
tween the Archbishop and his nephew. 
The former, like an old bachelor, sees 
no charm in love; the latter talks like 
one who has been deeply smitten. A 
second, also a fragment, refers to a do- 
mestic incident well known among the 
Moors and Spaniards. The third is 
complete, and begins, ‘ Fonte fudi, fonte 
fudi,’ wherein an enamored swain en- 
treats his lady-love to smile upon him, 
but she haughtily refuses. 

The efforts to preserve the old ballads 
were successful, and in 1550, Stevan G. 
de Esaglia printed another volume to 
supply any deficiencies in the concio- 
neios. A second edition of Naghos’s 
book was published at Antwerp, and 
others in 1593 and 1597. Every part 
of the kingdom sent in its contribution, 
the south-west alone excepted. This 
speedily became very popular, and a yol- 
ume was published in 1614, styled the 
Romancho General. More than a thou- 
sand ballads have thus been handed 
down to posterity. To describe these 
separately would require a volume ; and 
it is a matter of wonder that no enter- 
prising French or Spanish publisher has 
presented them to the world in a hand- 
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somely illustrated volume. 


“ 


They are 
on all subjects —the loves of kings, the 
deeds of gallant knights. Some are 
drawn from Moorish history, and others 
are burlesque and satirical. 

Alphonso the Wise may be denomi- 
nated the father of Spanish history, and 
he has left us a partial record of his ben- 
eficial and glorious administration ; but 
he was greatly in advance of his age, 
and his two immediate successors took 
no pains to transmit theig deeds to fu- 
ture times. Alphonso the Eleventh was 
more solicitous, and we have a complete 
record from 1252 to 1812; and the ex- 
ample was followed regularly, some high 
officer of the court or learned ecclesias- 
tic being appointed to that duty. Ayala, 
whom we have before mentioned as the 
author of court-rhymes, also acts as 
historian. of 
Blanche of Bourbon relieves the secre- 
tary’s dry details. This unfortunate 
and beautiful princess was the wife of 
Peter the Cruel, who, for the sake of 
Maria de Padilla, forsook her two days 


The romantic episode 


after marriage, and after a long impris- 
onment, sacrificed her to his wanton’s 
mad jealousy. The chivalrous writer 
does not spare his master; he paints 
the agony to which the hapless queen 
was subjected, and draws a series of 
graphic and lifelike tableaux from her 
wedding to the closing scene of her joy- 
less existence. Spanish history is com- 
plete, and the memoirs of some of Spain’s 
greatest heroes, warriors, and patriots 
have been drawn with lifelike exactness 
by faithful and loving pencils. 

A host of friars and cavaliers sought 
homes in the new world, some to better 
their condition, others in search of ad- 
ventures. Some kept journals; and col- 
lectively, these have been of the greatest 
value to the historian, and the air of 
freshness which invests them will be 
acceptable to most readers. They re- 
corded what they saw. . The book was 
not written to sell, but as a memento 
and recollection of a most eventful pe- 
riod. One poem connected with the 
conquest is the grandest epic in the lan- 
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guage. The Araucana of Ercilla is re- 
plete with beauties. From it Voltaire 
borrowed the formation of ‘ Zaire.’ 

The Spanish drama is the richest in 
the world. Like all children of the 
South, the Spaniards are passionately 
fond of the drama; and after the Mys- 
teries had been withdrawn, some atten- 
tion was called to tragedy and comedy 
by Cervantes. Lope de Vega may be 
styled the creator of the Spanish drama. 
His wondrous brain teemed with plots; 
he dreamed of tragedies by night and 
wrote them by day, or rather dictated 
them more rapidly than an amanuensis 
could take them down. Twenty-two 
hundred plays issued from his pen. 
Three hundred only of these were print- 
ed. The great author was denominated 
the phoenix of Spain and the prodigy of 
nature. ‘It has been computed that he 
gave more than twenty-one million three 
hundred thousand lines to the world.’ 
Lope de Vega is but little read out of 


Spain. The moral in all his tragedies is 
bad. Unjustifiable resistance and san- 


guinary revenge are inculcated, and in- 
stead of correcting, he pandered to the 
vil tastes of his countrymen. His sac- 
ramental acts, which were represented 
in churches, were mostly dialogues on 
theology and scholastic disputations. 
The dramas on the lives of the saints 
are odd medleys of buffoons, saints, 
scholars, peasants, kings, the infant 
Messiah, the devil, and the Deity. Such 
was the strange combination which at- 
tracted great audiences, and laid the 
foundations of the fame and fortune of 
the writer. 

Calderon was also a great dramatic 
writer, and is much praised by the Ger- 
man critics. At times he is, gross, and 
he is extremely bigoted in his religious 
views. 

Spain has also produced a number of 
religious ascetic writers, and many of 
these have been translated into English 
and other European languages. 

But the crowning glory of Spain was 
‘Don Quixote,’ the production of Cer- 
vantes. This great novel has been ren- 
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dered into all the modern languages, 
and is universally admired. The Don 
is an individual not exclusively of his 
own day or time, but of all days and 
times. Benevolence, hope, faith, and 
Christian charity are characteristics of 
this half-crazed knight, whom the read- 
er loves in spite of his better judgment. 
The Don never forgets that he is a 
Spaniard and a gentleman. True, his 
brain has been turned by the perusal of 
romances, and he has fallen so much in 
love with the deeds of all the heroes, 
that he longs to emulate them, but the 
genuine spirit of chivalry has seized the 
Manchegan. His adventures are singu- 
lar, but the machinery of the book is 
commonplace, and he deals with common 
personages. The curate, housekeeper, and 
barber may even now perhaps be found 
in any Spanish village. The Spaniards 
are particularly fond of these novels of 
‘la vida picaresea,’ and the noyelist did 
not look far for his material. Every 
street furnished him with characters. 
The Spaniards are the most contented 
people in the world. Give a man a 
cloak, an onion, a little garlic, and a 
glass of the common wine of the coun- 
try, and he is satisfied; he asks no 
more. And Cervantes showed a perfect 
knowledge of his countrymen when he 
drew the inimitable Don. Sancho is an 
equally happy creation. No matter what 
may happen, he is never disturbed as 
long as he has wherewithal to satisfy 
his appetite. He looks on his master as 
wandering in his mind, but he himself 
is an excellent, gormandizing, greedy, 
faithful, affectionate follower. The mock 
government of Sancho is full of exqui- 
site strokes of humor, and the satiric 
genius of Hogarth has admirably delin- 
eated the luckless wight surrounded by 
the dainties he greedily covets, and yet 
forbidden to touch a morsel. All the 
episodes in this wondrous novel are 
touching, and add to the interest of the 
whole. Drake, the author of the spirit- 
ed Address. to the American Flag, when 
reading Don Quixote in early youth, 
rolled on the floor in fits of laughter 
VOL. LXIY. 30 
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and merriment. Cervantes was fond of 
literature from early youth, and pro- 
duced some plays and romances. He 
had also an inclination to write for the 
stage, but want of means compelled him 
to forego his wishes. He was attached, 
during his residence in Rome, to the 
household of Cardinal Aqua Viva; but 
tiring of servitude, enlisted under Co- 
lonna, and lost a hand at the battle of 
Lepanto. He embarked for Spain, and 
on the passage was taken by a Barbary 
corsair, and suffered a captivity of five 
years. On his return to his native land, 
he produced the pastoral of ‘ Galatea,’ and 
some comedies, which are now lost. 
Lope de Vega, then in the full tide of 
his popularity, was ungenerous enough 
to depreciate his brother-craftsman, and 
the great writer threw aside the mask 
and jests of comedy. A petty employ- 
ment saved Spain’s greatest boast from 
starvation; but even that was with- 
drawn. A series of difficulties beset 
the latter part of bis life, and the mel- 
ancholy Philip the Third, who only 
smiled when he read ‘ Don Quixote,’ did 
nothing to relieve the-author, who lan- 
guished for some time in prison. Cer- 
vantes was born in 1547, and died in 
1616. 

Two volumes of tales from his pen are 
extant. The colloquy between the two 
dogs in the Hospital of the Resurrection 
has been greatly praised, and for philo- 
sophical observation and truth is worthy 
of its author. The remaining stories 
have all the wit, humor, and invention 
so conspicuous in the creator of the 
knight of La Mancha. 

Leslie, the painter, wrought an ex- 
quisite picture for the Duke of Devon- 
shire, now at Chatsworth, representing 
the ‘ Duchess’ listening to some of San- 
cho’s odd tales ; and his sister wrote two 
pieces of poetry on the subject. 

The compiler of this rapid sketch has 
two volumes of the Novels of Cervantes 
from the Dutch press, with five copper- 
plates. The jealousy of the Spanish 
government did not permit them to be 
printed in any part of the kingdom. 
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THE GENERATION OF GIDEON, WITH SOME OF HIS ACTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


1. Now there was a man in the land 
of Konnektikut whose name was Gid- 
eon ; amd he was the son of his mother. 

2. And the same did receive and send 
letters throughout the land from Maine 
even unto California the land of gold. 

8. And he received six hundred pieces 
of silver in a year. 

4. Now Gideon was an old man and 
full of days ; and he had not shaved nor 
cut his hair from his youth, for he had 
a Vow. 

5. But, in process of time, when Abra- 
ham was made ruler over the country 
of Unkelsam, he looked upon Gideon, 
and saw that he was an old man, and 
that strength was not in him, neither 
were his eyes enlightened; Therefore 
he sent letters to him by the hand of a 
trusty messenger, saying, 

6. Now when these shall come unto 
thee, gird up thy loins and come unto 
Washington, and I will make of thee a 
great captain, even the chief captain over 
all my ships. 

7. For after this manner did Abra- 
ham. When he saw any that was wise 
and full of days, and whose sleep was 
good, he took him and made of him a 
chief captain. 

8. So Gideon arose and took his staff 
and journeyed, and came unto Washing- 
ton, the chief city of the land. And he 
received eight thousand pieces of silver 
in a year. 

9. And of his acts and his wisdom, 
and how he built great engines to war 
against the children of the South, was 
the like never seen in Amerikah, where- 
fore he was called Gideon the Gunboat 


man. ‘ 
CHAPTER II. 


1. Now it came to pass, in those days 
that Abraham said, Who will go up 
against the city of Chawlestn and make 
war against it and take it? 

2. And Gideon said: Behold, I will 


go up, I and my captains, and we will 
take it. 

8. And he said, Go in peace. 

4. Notwithstanding, being warned in 
a dream, he did not go up; but he sent 
Samuel, whose surname was Du Pont, 
and many captains with him. 

5. And Samuel said, Behold, now, the 
city is mighty, and the walls thereof are 
strong. Suffer me now that I may 
make ready, that when I shall go up we 
may not be ashamed. 

6. Howbeit he would not suffer him. 
So Samuel went up about the sixth 
hour, and fought against Chawlestn. 
And there fell many of their men. 

7. Nevertheless, the children of the 
South prevailed over Samuel and his 
men, so that they could not drive. them 
out; for the children of the South were 
stronger than Samuel and his men. 

8. Then were wroth both Gideon and 
Abraham; for the people murmured 
against them. 

9. And they removed Samuel, and 
sought for a man who was not a ship- 
man, whom they could make captain in 
his room. 

10. And a certain Swede whose name 
was John, did they find—the same had 
made many great guns: and they made 
him captain in the room of Samuel. 

11. Now the acts of John, and how 
he fought against Chawlestn, and took 
it—not, behold, are they not written in 
the New-York Herald ? 

12. And Gideon returned and came, 
and entered into his chamber, and slept 
there. 

CHAPTER III, 

1. Now in those days came John 
whose surname was Bull, who was of 
the nation of Sneaks ; 

2. And he said unto Raphael, who 
was of the children of South, ‘Go to, 
now, I will build for thee a ship, and 
will put guns thereon, and will place 
men, even mighty men of valor upon 
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her, and much store; and go now, burn 
and sink the ships of my brother Jona- 
than, the ships of the merchants, and 
they that trade in gold and silver and 
precious stones; and in silk and purple 
and fine twined linen, 

3. But see thou go not near the armed 
ships of my brother Jonathan, lest dan- 
ger come, and a sword. 

4. Only be thou valiant for thy peo- 
ple; and sink and burn and take much 
spoil. So shall Jonathan be impover- 
ished, and thou and thy fellows shall gain 
much plunder. 

5. So Raphael came, and John made 
him captain over a great ship; and he 
sailed from the land of the Sneaks, whom 
men call Blowers, even upon the salt 
sea, as thou goest to the land of the 
Yangkees. 

6. And he took many of Jonathan’s 
merchants, shipmen, who traded to the 
land of Sneaks, and he took them cap- 
tive, and burned their ships with fire. 

7. And when Gideon heard of these 
things, he awoke, and said: Go to, now, 
send out many of the boats, even the 
canal-boats which sail upon the raging 
canal, and let them seek out Raphael, 
and slay him, that the land may have 
rest. 

8. And they searched, and found him 
not. 

9. Nevertheless he was found of one 
of the canal-boats whose captain was 
Homer, a brave man and a valiant. 

10. But Raphael smote him, so that 
his canal-boat sank; and there fell of 
Jonathan’s men many souls. 

11. And Raphael continued to de- 
stroy many of Jonathan’s ships, and 
took much speil. 

12. But Gideon slept. 

13. Neverthless, the people mur- 
mured, and said unto Abraham: What 
portion have we in Gideon, or what in- 
heritance in the son of Konnektikut? 
Give us now a captain that will smite 
our enemies, for we perish among all thy 
captains. 

14. But he hearkened not unto them. 

15. Then came John whose surname 
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was Bull, and did build many swift 
ships and gave them unto the children 
of the South; and they did much vex 
the land, so that the people cried aloud 
unto Abraham and unto Gideon, saying, 

16. Give unto us ships, that we may 
pursue after these our enemies and over- 
take them. Let thy servants now build 
swift ships which will go ten days’ jour- 
ney upon the salt sea, and we will fight 
against the children of the South, and 
they shall not stand before us. 

17. But they hearkened not unto them, 
but did all the more send out many 
canal-boats, and of tubs a great many, 
and of coffins not a few. 

18. And the land groaned. But Gid- 
eon slept. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. Now Gideon the grandmother had 
many captains, the chief among whom 
was Charles. 

2. Now Charles was a crafty man and 
an evil counsellor, even as Horace; so 
that it was as if a man asked counsel of 
an alderman. 

3. And he did build many tubs and 
canal-boats and coffins, and Benjamin 


‘the engine-driver did put in them en- 


gines, that they might speedily pursue 
after Raphael, and after John whose sur- 
name was Maflit. 

4. But so it was, that Benjamin and 
Charles built not swift engines, as did 
the merchants and shipmen; for they 
said, Lest we be like unto them. 

5. Therefore they did build engines 
which went not, neither were they 
strong; wherefore when the captains 
pursued after the children of the South, 
they overtook them not. 

6. Then did John, whose surname 
was Bull, rejoice, and the nation of 
Sneaks did lift up their voices and sang 
for joy. For such is their manner. 

7. And the children of the South 
were encouraged, and girded up their 
loins, and rejoiced because of Gideon 
and because of Charles. And they 
said, 

8. Behold Charles, that he is a crafty 
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man and full of all manner of deceit 
and wickedness ; and he fighteth for us. 

9. Therefore, be strong and of good 
courage ; quit yourselves like men, ye 
chyvillery, for the Yangkees are divided, 
and they resort even unto old women 
and foxes for help. 

10. And the men of Jonathan were 
sad and their countenances heavy, be- 
cause of Gideon and because of Benja- 
min and their fellows. 

11. And the people said, How long, O 
Lord, wilt thou delay to help us? for 
we are sore pressed by our enemies, and 
there is no deliverance. And the people 
wept sore. 

12. But Gideon arose and came into 
his chamber, and slept there. 


CHAPTER VY. 


1. Tuen there came many prophets 
out of the wilderness, unto Washing- 
ton, and unto Philadelphia, and unto 
New-York, and unto the hosts of Jona- 
than in the field, and unto his ships 
upon the water, saying, 

2. Behold, the burden of Gideon, and 
of Abraham the Joker. 

8. For thus saith the spirit of pro- 
phecy, and the Genius of the land of 
Amerikah : 

4. I have heard the voice of my peo- 
ple and their sighs, and the voice of 
their lamentation is in my ears because 
of Gideon and because of Charles, his 
chief captain. 

5. Therefore hear my words, O Abra- 
ham! and give ear unto me, thou that 
comest out of the West! For my anger 
is kindled against thee. 

6. And it shall be, that if thou dost 
not send far from thee the weak, and the 
halt, and the blind, and drive from thy 
presence the evil counsellors which do 
evil in the sight of the people, 

7. Behold, a day shall come, even an 
evil day, when thou shalt be driven 
forth from thy place, and shalt no more 
have dominion; and thy kingdom shall 
another take. 

8. And thou shalt go unto the land of 
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darkness, even the land of Egypt, and 
the place where thou reignest shall be 
no more found. 

9. Because of the evil-doings of Gid- 
eon, and of Charles, and of Benjamin 
the engine-driver, because they oppress 
my people and do aid their enemies. 

10. For the wicked man cometh 
swiftly to his end, and the place that 
knew him yesterday shall know him 
henceforth no more for ever. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. Now there were many valiant men, 
even mighty men of war, among the 
shipmen which served Gideon. 

2. For they were not all like unto 
Charles ‘and unto Benjamin, which were 
sons of Belial. 

38. And among them were David the 
elder, whose surname was Salamander ; 
and David the son of Porter—the same 
was mighty upon the Mississippi; and 
Samuel, whose surname was Du Pont, 
which fought against the port which is 
called Royal, as thou goest up unto 
Beaufort; and others with them. 

4. And they did mightily vex the 
children of the South, even the chyvil- 
lery, albeit Gideon desired them not. 

5. For they made war, and took the 
place which is called Hatteras, and the 
port which is called Royal, and the city 
of Hepsidam, which is, being interpret- 
ed, New-Orleans ; and many other towns 
and cities, great and strong, the walls 
whereof were high and mighty. 

6. And when Gideon heard thereof he 
wept, and went in unto his chamber, and 
slept there. 

7. Now the Bullites and the Sneaks 
did greatly help the children of the 
South by sending unto them ships with 
provision and much stores. 

8. But Samuel and David and their 
fellows did closely stop up all the rivers 
and lakes, so that none could come in; 
and they left only the river which is 
called Fear, and the city of Wilmington, 
where many ships and much treasure 
came. 
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9. Notwithstanding, Gideon sent Sam- 
uel whose surname was Lee, and many 
captains with him, to keep the mouth 
of the river that none should come out 
or go in. 

10. And he gave unto Samuel many 
tubs, and many canal-boats; but they 
could not keep the gate. 

11. For the swift ships of the Bullites 
overran the canal-boats and the tubs, 
and gat them safely into the city. 

12. Wherefore Samuel whose surname 
was Lee was wroth, and said unto Gid- 
eon, Give unto me* swift ships, that I 
may overtake the ships of the Bullites ; 
and give not unto me any more canal- 
boats, for we be shamed before our ene- 
mies. 

13. But Gideon would not hearken 
nor regard; but he did take of the ships 
of the Bullites, which Samuel had taken 
captive by accident, and Benjamin did 
improve their engines so that they should 
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not go, and he sent them unto Samuel, 
saying : 

14. See, now. I have sent thee of the 
swift ships of the Bullites, which thou 
hast captured. Take them, and go thy 
way; capture more of their shipmen, 
and thou shalt have much praise. 

15. But Samuel could not, forasmuch 
as Benjamin had spoiled their engines, 
and Charles had overlaid their hulls, so 
that they would not go. 

16. So Gideon said, See now, that the 
Bullites and the Sneaks build not swift- 
er ships than 1; wherefore, why do ye 
complain, ye children of Jonathan ? and 
why cry ye out against me ? 

17. Behold, I will not hearken any 
more, neither regard any more; for 
sleep cometh upon me and slumber 
upon mine eyelids. 

18. So Gideon went into his house, 
and entered into his chamber, and slept 
there. eas 


THE VERANDAH. 


REPORTED BY DOCTOR FRED. MORTIMER. 


THERE were many interesting evenings 
which it fell to my lot to pass at the 
Verandah, and which I find, on looking 
over my note-book, I have reported, that 
it will be hardly practicable for me to 
put in readable form. As my eye runs 
over the hieroglyphics, I can connect 
them with the manner and emotions of 
the narrator as they fell from his lips, 
and to me they are as a favorite act in 
some play which would be quite unin- 
telligible to a listener unacquainted with 
the thread of the argument. 

Iam almost tempted to put one such 
in print, as it certainly touches upon 
some peculiar human characteristics. 
Indeed, I said, when I wrote the sketch 
I have just been looking over, that there 
was material enough in it from which to 


make up quite a novel, had it fallen into 
the hands of one possessed of that 
talent. 

We had been conversing on impres- 
sions, prejudices, and, in short, the feel- 
ings of individuals in regard to one an- 
other; the power of one emotion, such 
as maternal affection, etc., over the hu- 
man heart ; how revenge sometimes lived 
for years in the breast, and that while 
love is a lasting passion, at times a dis- 
like, a dread of rivalry in the affections 
of one dear to the soul may be none 
the less so. 

From this our conversation wandered 
to the different types of character: the 
Spanish as contrasted with the High- 
lander ; the volatile Frenchman in com- 
parison with his phlegmatic Dutch neigh- 
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bor; or, to come nearer home, the 
Southern inhabitants of our own land, 
and their characteristics as compared 
with ourselves. 

How the course of our conversation 
turned toward one of our number who 
spoke but seldom, and who was one of 
the oldest of the bachelor group, I can- 
not say, but soon I found a few of the 
younger lodgers urging him to tell us 
something about his own experience at 
the South, in years gone by, when we 
were one country and one flag. 

‘They are but a few old man’s remin- 
iscences,’ he said, ‘of little interest, nay, 
tedious would they be to you. I have 
had my share of human folly, known 
my proportion of human sorrow; but I 
can narrate to you no startling tale: it 
will be but the personal remembrances 
of a few Southern friends. 

‘I do not call myself an old bachelor, 
because, though I have never known the 
bliss of hearing a little heart beat next 
mine through the long watches of the 
night, of feeling soft arms around my 
neck with my morning dreams, yet there 
was an interim in my celibacy. As the 
momentary hush of the wintry storm, 
as the lightning’s flash in the depths of 
the night, or the pause of the restless 
tide between the ebb and the flow, came 
the purity of that Southern love like 
an oasis in the desert of my life. Short 
was the transition, brief the moments, 
ere the even tenor of a monotonous ex- 
istence resumed its course. Thirty-five 
years old was I when that gladsome 
presence gladdened my heart. Thirty- 
six winters had darkened their skies over 
a head whose hairs have since been 
blanched by the snows of thirty-six more, 
when I gazed for the last time on that 
face so fair and young: young! yes, 
young in heart, young in feeling: a fair- 
er blossom was never showered from the 
lap of Spring into the bosom of Sum- 
mer, a gladder laugh never rang through 
the walls of any school-girl’s paradise. 

‘I met her strangely. I was but a 
stranger in Baltimore, had accepted a 
temporary agency in that city, and, like 
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a good Presbyterian—such was I edu- 
cated, if such I have never been—on the 
first Sabbath of my exile, sought out a 
church with which to connect myself 
during my brief sojourn there. As I 
see some of you smile at this, some 
whom my grasp has told me are of the 
Masonic brotherhood, remember I was 
not of your fraternity then, and the 
church was to me what the lodge may 
be to some within the sound of my voice. 
I had just entered the broad hall of one 
of the most noted churches of that city, 
when my eye was arrested by the sight 
of one who stood near the door awaiting 
the assembling of a Bible-class society, 
(the organization of Sabbath-schools was 
scarcely instituted then.) I am a phy- 
siognomist, have found in my own ex- 
perience few sciences as reliable, and 
the moment my eye met hers, I was con- 
scious this was not the last time I should 
gaze into the blue depths before me. 
Not many moments had passed ere I 
was politely welcomed by the teacher, 
and as politely requested to conduct 
the studies of a class, in which, alas! 
was the bright eye which had met mine 
so unshrinkingly in the old church- 
porch. 

‘To this day have I always loved that 
teacher. He was such a devoted man, 
so earnest, so fervent, and yet so jovial 
withal, I can but pause in this brief ac- 
count of my connection with him to pay 
a passing tribute to his noble character. 
Years have rolled away since those 
days; many a spring has scattered its 
glad blossoms; many a winter’s snows 
descended gently on the leaves of au- 
tumn, since I last heard his voice. He 
may read these words, ere this narrative 
passes to the press—for which I see our 
friend Mortimer is preparing it : his head 
may have rested on the bosom of our 
great mother, and he be enjoying the 
reward of bis many years of toil and la- 
bor. Little thinks he how I always loved 
him, how I love him now! Little thinks 
he my pencil could shade the lines of 
his character with aught but the black- 
est dyes, for we were very bitter on one 
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subject ; but yet, Ned, while I quarrelled 
with you I loved you; while my frame 
was wrought up by the deepest emotions 
of passion and impatience, my better 
nature longed to take you by the hand 
and find in you a friend, whose memory 
death itself can never efface from the 
heart. The most universally beloved 
of any man I have ever met, the truest 
hunter that ever drew a bead, with all 
the self-denying endurance, the joviality, 
under ill-luck, so indispensable in form- 
ing the character of a genuine woods- 
man. Ah! Ned, how often, out of dry 
leaves and pines, we’ve made our bed 
together, drank the last half gill of 
whiskey, and shared the last crumb of 
cheese many miles from human civiliza- 
tion, on the heights of Maryland, or by 
the waters of the blue Potomac; and it 
has always grieved me to the heart to feel 
our hands cannot be clasped in friend- 
ship now, that my ear has been a strang- 
er to your voice these many years, that 
the old wicker flask which still hangs 
in its accustomed place, over my West- 
ley Richard’s laminated steel— but, ah! 
I am anticipating. Your image is so 
deeply graven upon on my heart that I 
have wandered from the very circum- 
stance that made us friends, have neg- 
lected sketching the very character, 
(strange that from one so lovely should 
spring aught but peacefulness,) which 
was the means of separating us for 
ever. 

‘No! not for ever; for there, Ned, 
where we shall all meet around His 
throne, we can again clasp hands with 
no earthly stain of self-willed sin to 
mar the joy of our intercourse. 

‘The cycles of Time have scored off 
many months since a blue eye met mine 
in the old church-porch, and yet I see it 
gazing into mine each Sabbath. I hear 
again those low replies; again my pre- 
maturely old bachelor heart is warmed 
by the fresh gladness of her nature; the 
stranger’s bosom again beats in kindred 
sympathy, though in stranger lands. 
Excuse these rhapsodies, Mortimer. If 
you should ever read those words to 
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any one, tell him they were the dim 
memories of an old man who lived only 
in their light. 

‘Innocent, noble-hearted Ned, you 
gave me the charge of your only child, 
one whom you loved with a jealousy I 
have never seen equalled. Once a week 
I was reminded that her spiritual welfare 
was in my keeping, that the moulding of 
her mental nature you had intrusted to 
my care, and, worse than this, day by 
day I drew her beside me on the back 
verandah of your Southern home, and 
explored many of my favorite fields of 
literature, expounded many cherished 
hobbyisms in science, with a willing 
catechumen, until an intellectual tie 
knit our hearts; then your paternal 
heart was aroused; then, and not till 
then, you vainly strove to separate us; to 
rescue your darling from the power, 
which in woman’s heart, is stronger 
than the grasp of death, deeper than 
the dread stillness of the grave. 

‘It has to this day seemed strange to 
me that none who watched our daily 
association, none who loved and prized 
the jewel of that Southern family ever 
suspected or restrained our intercourse. 
They.thought me too old to love a simple 
child; they knew not she was the one 
lotos-flower, which, having tasted, I was 
happy in my exile. 

‘Suddenly, as has been intimated, the 
blow fell. Ned saw, alas! too late for 
the peace of all concerned, that another 
had rivalled him in the heart of his child. 
Can I detail, even to the ears of those 
few whom I know will look with charity 
on an old man’s garrulity, the sharpness 
of that war of words with one toward 
whom my heart yet yearns with deep 
and heart-felt sympathy, the prayers of 
the women, the entreaties of a dear lit- 
tle being that I would submit to any 
conditions sooner than leave her without 
that presence, which had been as the’ 
star of hope to her heart, until, against 
my better judgment, stung with a sense 
of the misery I had brought on one who 
knew her first sorrow with her acquaint- 
ance with me, who had ever been the pet 
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of the whole church, who had won the 
place of my favorite scholar in our 
brief relationship, I rushed from her 
presence and sought the parlor ? 

‘Ned was pacing the room, his mouth 
twitching nervously, his hands occasion- 
ally passing hastily through his iron- 
gray hair. 

‘* Sir!’ said he, turning rather fierce- 
ly upon me as I entered the hall. 

** Well!’ said I, ‘as you have inti- 
mated to your wife there are certain con- 
ditions on which I may continue a mem- 
ber of your household, at the request of 
some of your family, 1 come to hear 
them.’ 

‘*They are simply these,’ he said, 
pausing inhis walk. ‘ Leave my daugh- 
ter alone three years, absent yourself 
from my house three months: on your 
return, be with her as any gentleman, 
never overstep the bounds of friendship, 
and at the end of your probation she 
shall be yours—I will no longer oppose.’ 

‘I merely bowed my head and said: 

‘* Her happiness shall always be my 
chiefest care, even if my heart’s best 
blood oozes out in the trial.’ 

‘Let me draw a veil over the parting 
for that three months of banishment ; 
let me forbear to speak of the apprehen- 
sions in my own heart that the end of a 
constrained intercourse would be bitter- 
ness; let me rest a moment in this _his- 
tory, (how my thoughts wander as its 
scenes arise before me now!) and during 
the interim of that absence speak of 
one or two of those whose images are 
yet remembered as friends, who lie be- 
neath the sod in the depths of my 
heart. There was the old white-haired 
clergyman—blessings on his kindly face 
and hoary head !—who had been the lead- 
er of the flock for now nigh fifty years, 
One day—how well I remember it, since 
it was the last time I ever gazed upon 
his time-tried face, glowing with the an- 
ticipation of an abundant entrance into 
the kingdom of the redeemed—he laid 
his aged hand, yet firm and untrembling, 
on my young head, (young indeed I felt 
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in the presence of ninety winters,) and 
said : 

** Blessed are the peacemakers.’ My 
son, if I were to live my life over, I 
would bow to the feet of my bitterest 
enemy ; on my knees would I kiss his 
hand, and pray that all enmity might 
for ever cease between us.’ 

‘Dear old man! If one can rejoice in 
the death of the righteous, how glad am 
I he never lived to see the sections of 
our country rent in bitter conflict, his 
own church divided, and, to return to 
private griefs — how petty they appear 
in comparison with a nation’s sorrow !— 
myself, to whom he had given the sum 
of his life-long experience, at variance 
with his son-in-law, with Ned — I have 
forgotten before to say that the full 
name of the latter was William Edbur- 
ton, but ‘Ned’ he was to the whole 
town — servant occasionally added a 
‘Massa ;’ old men and old maidens a 
‘Mr.,’ but the surname was the same to 
all, and his wife was ‘Mrs. Ned.’ To 
touch upon her character even but lightly, 
to pay a passing tribute to her constancy 
to me, her ever-present desire to indulge 
my every whim, laying for my sake the 
burden of a husband’s displeasure and 
coldness to her heart; looking with char- 
ity upon my restlessness and impatience ; 
smoothing over many a rough place in 
the family-circle to give this testimony— 
I say, now that years have cooled my 
blood, have I made this digression, and 
she too thought I never loved her, 
never appreciated her kindness, never 


noticed the cross of sorrow she had 


-borne for me ; and yet there is still a debt 


of gratitude resting on my aged heart, 
which this feeble tribute at this distant 
day to her noble, self-denying character 
can but faintly shadow forth. 

‘ There, too, my noble friend, when 
we meet there we shall again clasp one 
another’s hand, and in the immortal joy 
of that eternal day, forget the many 
years of bitterness which have separat- 
ed us below. 

‘After speaking of two such heroic 
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souls, how can I pass to the mention of 
one who was every thing that meanness 
and base, low-born feeling can make of 
a human being, whose gray hairs were 
all that saved his prying treachery from 
meeting its just reward in a charge from 
my fowling-piece yonder, who hated my 
presence the first time he saw me, cer- 
tainly, however, not half so bad as I de- 
tested his villainous countenance. Of the 
Rey. Mr. Brodface, of his select and home- 
like school, we shall have more to say; 
but in order to show his connection with 
my Southern friends, we must return to 
the natural course of this narration. 

‘Bitter indeed to every one under that 
roof was the course Ned had prescribed : 
upon his own heart the clouds of bitter- 
ness settled with ten-fold desolation. Had 
he banished me for ever, he would have 
avoided the constant reminder of my 
presence, saying to him: ‘Your daugh- 
ter, your darling, she whom you have 
always guarded with a jealous care, has 
given the first-fruits of her heart’s affec- 
tion to another not of Southern blood, 
but to a stranger from those cold New- 
England hills, one whose very presence 
is chilling as the winter blasts of his 
native mountains.’ Had he received me 
as a son, he would at least have never 
marred the tender relations between 
himself and the wife of his younger and 
later days. As it was, he chose a middle 
course, and sadly did he, day by day, 
reap of the fruits of his own ways. 

‘To her of whom [ have spoken with 
but a faint shadow of the love I bear her— 
to the mother —it was yet a great, im- 
passable gulf of separation between her- 
self and her husband, as she always fa- 
vored my cause; but bravely did:she lay 
this great sorrow to her heart, and pray 
for the coming of the day when all our 
griefs were to be laid on the hymeneal 
altar. Alas! for her, that day never 
dawned. To the dear one and myself 
to be in one another’s presence, yet not 
as of old, was a daily crucifixion ; a cru- 
el mockery of the heart’s best affections. 
Her real self could be shown to me no 
longer; every word, every look, every 
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motion, must be weighed in the balance 
of propriety, and if, on scrutiny, found in- 
decorous, carefully suppressed. Thus no 
longer I found the simple child of nature, 
with whom my prematurely old bachelor 
heart had joyed to refresh the withered 
leaves of its decline, but one who had 
won the place of my favorite scholar ap- 
peared daily before me, constantly under 
constraint, deprived of the very artless 
charm which had made her dear to me. 
Ah! Ned, had you but left nature to its 
course for three years, I would not have 
blamed you. AS you sought to hew 
out for yourself, for your cherished plan, 
a bed for the flow of that passionate 
love, I wonder not that the stream re- 
turned in bitterness to your own house- 
hold. 

‘To every one under that roof the state 
of things finally became unbearable ; to 
me there was a desolation in it compared 
with my former happiness no words can 
express. I had blighted the hearts I 
had longed to make glad; I had desolat- 
ed the very hearthstone I had hoped to 
make doubly joyful. From the moment 
of my entrance to that family, my earli- 
est and my latest care had been to 
make each member happier ; to add, as it 
were, a new source of pleasure to their 
intercourse by my presence—and all for 
naught. They looked on me as the 
cause of all their sorrow; they felt they 
had warmed the frozen viper, and its 
first sign of consciousness had been to 
sting the hospitable hand ; and when I 
compared those first few gladsome days 
with the sombre clouds that now over- 
hung the family-circle, I uttered not one 
word of remonstrance. When Ned 
avowed his determination to send the in- 
nocent cause of all our sorrow away to 
school, ,I regretted one thing. I had al- 
ways disliked Rev. Mr. Brodface, and 
he being a distant connection of Ned’s, 
his was the school that was selected. 
He was the means of separating us. 

‘And what did separate us, since we 
now have spoken that word? A foolish, 
boyish scrape, at worst a lover’s dream, 
magnified and distorted by one whom, I 
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repeat, I always hated no less than he 
despised me. O Ned! that you could 
have looked at it in the former light, 
have hurled back the insinuations that 
tortured it into a scheme of baseness, 
of which I trusted you never thought 
me capable ; that you could have forgiv- 
en me at least, and I would yet have 
been to you a constant and faithful 
friend; we might at this moment have 
been smoking our ‘ honey-dew’ together, 
as of yore—have been hob-nobbing over 
the ‘ Bourbon,’ as of old. But a truce to 
that ‘might have been.’ Let me proceed 
on my story. 

‘It was a real fall morning that the 
sun rose clear and cold over the heights 
of Maryland, crystallizing the frost-drops 
of the meadows, scattering the fogs over 
the noisy brooks that sped gaily away, 
humming their cheerful tune so merrily. 
Straight curled the smoke up from the 
summit of Hawk’s Mountain; cheerily 
crackled the hickory in the hunter’s 
lodge of bark. The truant school-boy, 
the Robin Hood of the village, had 
sometimes scaled those steep acclivities, 
in pursuit of young crows, or to win the 
reverence of his timid fellows. But the 
children of all ages in the simple village 
ran by that place with terror, especially 
during the shades of evening, vaguely 
expecting the descent of some nameless 
denizen of those mysterious forest 
depths. Of late the place had been 
doubly feared, for a bearded stranger 
had been seen in that vicinity, one who 
came, nobody knew when or how, but 
whose camp was established, so it was 
rumored, on the most dreaded portion 
of Hawk’s Mountain, near the very spot 
where Joe Leighton had killed five rat- 
tlesnakes—nay, under the shadow of the 
self-same rock where, by popular tradi- 
tion, three Indians had been burned at 
the stake, for the murder of one white 
man, and where of.dark nights their 
groans might yet be heard moaning 
through the trees, or echoed back with 
ghostly, hollow sounds from Fagot 
Rock, as the locality was called where 
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they had suffered and where the stranger 
had found a home. 

‘Many were the speculations, wild and 
fanciful the conjectures concerning the 
new arrival, soon noised abroad in the 
little country village. Some asserted he 
was a Polish refugee ; others called him 
a French revolutionist; again he was 
watched with a dread suspicion of being 
the perpetrator of some dark and fear- 
ful crime, seeking these mountain soli- 
tudes to evade the dread penalty of an 
offended law ; while a few, shrewder than 
the rest, guessed his advent was brought 
about by no less mysterious an errand 
than an attempt at an interview with 
some imprisoned Juliet in the neighbor- 
ing school, established in these wilds by 
Rev. Mr. Brodface, with special refer- 
ence to restraining the passions of youth, 
and removing from them all temptation. 
Acting on these suspicions, a party, whose 
stay in the village was but transitory, 
who only owed their birth to the locali- 
ty, whose life had been spent in daring 
adventure on the high seas or among 
the fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains— 
a party of such spirits, we say, went to 
the stranger’s camp, for the avowed pur- 
pose of investigation; but, strange to 
say, brought back no other information 
than that conveyed in the rather em- 
phatic report that— 

‘*He’s a hunter, a d—d good fellow, 
with plenty of devilish fine whiskey.’ 

‘Thus the man who lived on Hawk’s 
Mountain continued to be an enigma for 
many days to all the villagers, feared 
by all who had never spoken with him; 
while those with whom he had any inter- 
course felt rather surprised when they 
found how much mildness lay under 
those sombre brows; and, as he paid 
them double for little articles used in his 
rocky kitchen, loved the stranger’s gold, 
if they dreaded his dark moustachios. 

‘Suppose we—bolder than the rest — 
penetrate to the huntsman’s camp, and 
take a peep at him this evening, as he 
cooks his nightly meal. 

‘The place is certainly chosen with a 
practised eye; the massive rocks, the 
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summits thrown together by some of 
the earlier convulsions by which, say 
geologists, the earth was agitated, form 
a triangular fireplace; while, through 
numerous chinks and crevices, the smoke 
goes whirling away with a draft which 
would relieve the eyes of any one afflict- 
ed with smoky chimneys. A pot of frag- 
rant coffee boils gently before the crack- 
ling fire; a partridge twirls slowly over 
the glowing embers; while over the 
couch of pine and hemlock, on two rude 

hooks, hangs the Westley Richards 

double-barrel and a wicker flask, which, 

perhaps, may contain a sample of the 

‘old rye’ that had hushed the voices 

and won the commendations of the vil- 

lage committee of investigation. 

‘And what was the stranger doing, as 
he watched the slowly cooking supper ? 

‘Sitting moodily by the fire, resting his 
head upon his clasped hands, was a 
dark-browed man, with a beard almost 
too heavy to be natural, indulging the 
habit peculiar to those much alone—that 
of thinking aloud. Listen! 

‘She is mine—before God we have been 
one; but I could no longer endure that 
city without her presence; and I have 
stolen here in disguise—for what? Not 
to take her from hence, not to tempt her, 
not to cast one suspicion on her fair 
young name; but that, once more, be- 
fore I go out alone into the world, I may 
look for the last time on that dear little 
face I have loved so well; that while I 
roam through these forests, eat of the 
food my own hands have slain and cook- 
ed, in the wild life my independent na- 
ture craves, unknown, unrecognized, I 
may gaze into those blue eyes again, and 
my heart be, even but for a moment, 
lightened by that merry school-girl laugh. 
And if —and if— there should happen 
an opportunity to speak once , 

‘Hark! a rustle in the leaves. ‘That 
is a human step,’ says the stranger ; and, 
in a moment, his clear voice rang through 
the cold autumn air, challenging the spy, 
whose retiring footsteps could be heard 

in the dying verdure of the season. 
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‘A brand fell to the ground and lighted, 
by its transient blaze, the thicket. 

‘It was but a moment; the hunter 
knew his man — the Rev. Brodface. 

‘Next morning the village committee, 
being rather dry, set out for Fagot 
Rock; the embers of the morning's fire 
were yet smoking, but the camp was de- 
serted; the mysterious stranger’s de- 
parture had been as incomprehensible as 
his arrival. 


‘In the year 18—, the speaker had some 
Government business which called him 
to Washington. He was passing down 
the lower part of Seventh street, when 
he heard a voice behind saying very 
earnestly : 

** Massa Henry, O Massa Henry!’ 

‘The passer-by, thus hailed, stopped, 
and, to his great joy, beheld an old 
servant, who, in other days, had been 
greatly devoted to his cause; who had 
told many a falsehood to shield him from 
detection in an unfortunate love affair ; 
who had rejoiced in many a resplendent 
bandanna, purchased as a token of 
gratitude for services rendered. 

‘We have only space for a brief passage 
in the conversation of these two. 

** And Master Ned! Auntie.’ 

‘* Massa Ned, ’pears like he took on 
orful; mabbe he tho’t o’ them days; 
and p’raps, Massa Henry, ef she’d been 
your’n, it wouldn’t a been. You allus 
had a sorter doctor’s way: you knows 
what you gin me for the rheumatiz. 
Jes’ afore she went,’ continued the 
faithful old creature, ‘she says: ‘ Rhody, 
good Aunt Rhody, ef you ever see him,’ 
(and then she put dose little arms roun’ 
my ole black neck,) ‘ ef you ever do, say, 
perhaps if uncle had n’t made so black 
a story out to pa, we might ’ave met 
again here; say, that when o’ nights 
I’ve lain in bed and heard the wind 
a’ howlin’ roun’ de house, when I ’ve lis- 
ten’ to the mournful creakin’ of the 
boughs, when I’ve heard the rain pourin’ 
down the roof, I’ve thought of that wild 
night I heard he was alone on the mount- 
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ain. When I remember how kind he 
always was to me, when I think how 
much he really loved ma — and all of 
us; how pleasant he was at first, and 
how his face grew darker the longer he 
staid here, I sometimes think we might 
have made him a different return. When 
I remember his character, how he used 
to talk in the Sunday-school, how we all 
loved him there, I can hardly think the 






Tue readers of the ‘Table’ may, per- 
haps, be interested in what ‘Le Follet’ 
says of the latest Paris fashions : 


‘The favorite colors for the season are red 
and yellow. Hitherto there has been some 
prejudice against red, but it certainly now 
reigns triumphant; and it has one advan- 
tage, that it is becoming to almost all com- 
plexions. The bottom of the skirts cut in 
festoons are still fashionable. They are 
made rather short, and below the festoons is 
a pluited bias flounce, which gives width to 
the skirt and forms atrain. This flounce is 
usually quite plain. When trimmed, it is 
with an insertion of lace. The festoons 
should be edged or trimmed either with 
plaiting, lace, fringe, ete. Sometimes trim- 
mings are placed from the centre of each 
festoon, a few inches up the skirt, or even to 
the waist. The wide sash, tied behind, is 
still worn with both silk and ball dresses. 
For day or demi-toilette the long and wide 
black sash is generally preferred, even with 
a white or light-colored dress, Plain or 
striped taffetas are worn also with black, 
gray, or violet dresses. The sash to match 
is equally @ la mode. It is fastened in front 
by a large gold or silver buckle. Organdi 
dresses, also, have colored sashes, if the body 
is not made with long basques d’habit. There 
are some charming dresses of this kind. The 
body, entirely separated from the skirts, per- 
mits of variety of the toilette; for, as a 
change, a cachemire or taffetas veste may 
be worn, instead of the body like the dress. 

‘Cachemire collets continue in favor. We 
do not speak merely of the original shape, 
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stories uncle told as the reason of his 
coming to L true. Can you, Rho- 
dy? And, come a little nearer, Rhody, 
for I’m very sleepy ; tell him — ef you 
should see him, you know he’! ask for 
me — tell him —I love him, and have 
always loved him, and will love him 
there, there. Rhody, don’t you hear 
their wings? I’m very sleepy.’ ’ 


‘And so she fell asleep.’ 





embroidered and trimmed with guipure, but 
of a very small collet, trimmed with two 
rows of cachemire bands rather wide, and 
placed so as to form one wide band. This 
trimming is put all round, and at the bottom 
a black Thibet fringe. The fastening consists 
of a double ornament of chased silver. This 
model, made in white, would form a very 
pretty sortie de bal. Although it is rather 
too early to speak very decidedly about 
winter fashion, we can inform our readers 
that numbers of mantles are being made in 
armure and gros-grain silk, with trimmings 
of velvet and passementerie ; and that the 
paletot make, as formerly, will be much 
adopted. Upon silk mantles the trimming is 
put on so as to imitate the basque. Wide 
band of velvet edged with hanging buttons 
or scalloped. The velvet, after forming 
revers in the front, is put round the bottom 
and carried up the seam, White and black 
Thibet fringe is much used ; when very wide, 
it is placed on the bottom of mantles or on 
skirts; when narrow, it is used to trim 
bodies or vestes. There is a very pretty 
little fringe suitable for the latter purposes ; 
it is double and divided by a narrow cache- 
mire galon, 

‘Embroidered dresses will be much worn 
next winter. The designs, imitating lace, 
will be very récherché. Black is always 
preferable, and should be rich poult de soie— 
the pattern being in violet, blue, or even 
red. 


‘The fashion of wearing vestes by no 
means diminishes; on the contrary, guimpes 
and waistcoats are quite the order of the 
day. 


For the autumn the pique is often re- 














placed by one of white taffetas, half open 
down the front, so as to show a jabot of lace. 
Long sashes of black or white lace are made 
very wide, and, over a muslin or silk dress, 
form an exceedingly pretty finish to a toi- 
lette. They are doubly useful, for they can 
be employed as head-dresses also.’ 


Since the last issue of the ‘ AMER- 
IcAN,’ the news from Europe has brought 
intelligence of the death of Walter Sav- 
age Landor, the distinguished author. 
The following is a brief summary of his 
life : 

‘The death of this celebrated literary 
patriarch is announced by the European 
steamer to have taken place on the seven- 
teenth ultimo, at Florence, which had been 
his adopted home for several years. He had 
nearly reached the advanced age of ninety 
years, having been born January thirtieth, 
1775. He received his early education under 
private tutors at Rugby School, and studied 
for some time at Oxford, although he did not 
take a degree. His father intended him for 
the army, and afterward for the profession 
of the law; but the bent of his own mind 
strongly inclined him to a literary career, 
and, soon after leaving Oxford, in 1795, he 
published a volume of poems. In 1798, this 
was succeeded by ‘ Gebir,’ a poem of great 
pretension and considerable celebrity. On 
the death of his father, a few years after- 
ward, he succeeded to a large estate, to the 
improvement of which he devoted much 
time anda liberal sum of money. He did 
not, however, escape the usual perplexities 
of inexperienced men in the management of 
a great landed property, and, disgusted with 
the behavior of his tenantry, he sold off the 
whole estate, which, to a certain extent, had 
been in the family for seven hundred years, 
and ordered the splendid mansion which he 
had built to be pulled down. Determining 
to reside for the future on the continent, he 
engaged in the movement of the Spanish 
patriots against Napoleon in 1808, raising a 
body of troops at his own expense, and re- 
ceiving the commission of colonel in the 
Spanish army, which he resigned on the re- 
storation of King Ferdinand. In 1815 he 
removed to Italy, living for seven years in 
the Palace of the Medici, at Florence ; sub- 
sequently purchasing a magnificent villa 
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near that city. The work on which his repu- 
tation mainly depends — ‘Imaginary Con- 
versations’— was issued in 1824-29. This 
was followed by ‘ Pericles and Aspasia,’ and 
several smaller works, which are scarcely 
known, even by name, beyond a very limited 
circle of readers. He was a man of violent 
prejudices, erratic and bigoted in his tastes, 
of a harsh and irritable temper ; but of great 
originality of mind, a bold and vigorous 
thinker, and a writer of masterly power of 
expression.’ 


Tue following poem contains merit: 
Laughing and Ceeeping. 
O childhood, happy childhood! how easily 
you laugh! 
The saddest thing, the gravest thing, is all 
the same to you; 
And if in patient bharvestings you gather 
naught but chaff, 
Your heart laughs on as ever, and your 
face is laughing too! 


O woman, tearful woman! how easily you 
weep! 
In sadness, and in gladness, too, your 
burning tear-drops fall ; 
For sympathy so holds your heart it will not 
let it sleep, 
But woman’s tears make joy more bright, 
and grief no grief at all. 


QO manhood, cautious manhood! upon the 
brink of each, 
Yet laughing not, and weeping not, though 
by the twain beguiled : 
No longer smother heart and soul, but learn 
what God would teach 
By the weeping of a woman and the laugh- 
ing of a child! 
Georce W. Birpseye. 
New-York, Sept. 10th, 1864. 


An Unpleasant Reminiscence. 


WHILE sojourning for a short time, some 
years ago, in a small town on the bank of 
the lower Mississippi, occurred the unpleas- 
ant incident I am about to relate. The 
town of which I speak was a brisk, thriving 
little place at that time, boasted quite a 
number of business houses, a bank, a 
church, and a hotel for the accommodation 
of travellers; but the crowning feature of 
the place was a large boarding-house kept 
by Madam T , Who had once presided 
over a noted house in some more Southern 
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city. 
mysteries of French cookery in all its hid- 
den details, and the bad fare at the hotel 
rendered her very popular. I thought my- 
self more than fortunate when informed 
that she could admit me as one of her fami- 
ly ; for merchants, clerks, and bank officers 
were, I was told, satisfied daily at the table 
of this renowned hostess. A good caterer 
she was, truly, and knew what would please 
the palate, particularly of the gentlemen. 
But to go on with my story. My room 
was a back one, commanding a view of a 
large yard, in the centre of which stood a 
handsome (looking) summer-house, but 
which, I afterwards learned, stood over a 
cistern, and was intended only as a protec- 
tion against the sun; it was neatly latticed, 
doored, and kept locked. This cistern held 
the drinking-water, and was sacredly kept 
for that purpose only. The cistern holding 
water for domestic purposes was situated in 
the rear of the kitchen, out of sight —I 
mean of my window. After I had been do- 
mesticated in the house some six or seven 
weeks, my attention was attracted to the 
water which was brought to my chamber for 
There was certainly a disagree- 
able odor about it; but thinking it would 
soon pass away, did not mention it until I 
overheard one of the servants, a day or so 
after, declare that the water not only smelled 
bad, but was ropy. The next morning, just 
at the hour for breakfast, one of the men- 
servants, who had been peering down into 
the cistern, declared he saw something. 
His mistress, ordering him to get a hook 
and fish it up, proceeded to fill her usual 
post at the table, scarcely giving the matter 
a second thought. Some had breakfasted, 
and some were still sipping their coffee, 
when the servant above mentioned rushed 
into the room, and, with a face blanched 
with terror, informed us that he had discov- 
ered a dead negro in the cistern! All rush- 
ed to the scene, and some of the boarders 
lending a helping hand, we soon had the 
horror of beholding a stout negro fellow, in 
broadcloth and boots, stiff as a fence rail, 
drawn from out the cistern, where he had 
lain perdu for two tong weeks; his owner, 
meanwhile, advertising him as a runaway. 
All stood aghast for a second, and then the 
thought rushed through our minds of all 
the good dinners that had been cooked in 
that water, and of the many dishes of 


washing. 
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gumbo (rich and ropy) we had enjoyed. I’m 
not sure but there would have been more 
deaths to record, had not the landlady come 
to the rescue. She, with a lie that might 
have been considered righteous under the 
circumstances, saved us, by the assurance 
over and over again that she never, no, 
never, cooked with a drop of that water. 
All were quieted save myself; for, as I be- 
fore said, my window commanded a view 
of the drinking cistern, and I well knew 
that the form of Betsey, the cook, never 
darkened that door, and that our French 
coffee, our rich sauces, and our excellent 
gumbos were all made from that identical 
cistern, 

However, with the resolution of a martyr, 
I kept my breakfast down, and kept Mad- 
am’s secret; not so much out of regard for 
her, as for her boarders. 

Poor Jack Tarpley! I must not forget 
to mention how (it was supposed) he met 
his untimely death. The cistern was a 
joint piece of property, built on the line di- 
viding ours and the adjoining lot; the fence 
crossed it, a hole having been left in it over 
the mouth, to admit the bucket as it was 
hauled up, being lifted over on either side. 
Jack had been to a ball on Christmas night, 
dressed in his best, and, in attempting to 
creep from one lot to the other by a short 
route, must have slipped through the trap- 
door which had been left open, and being 
either in liquor or else stunned by the fall, 
he could make no outcry ; or, if he did, all 
were so wrapped in sleep, that it reached no 
ear that was human. 

In relating the foregoing, I am reminded 





of 


A acoop story is told of a Quaker volun- 
teer, who was in a Virginia skirmish. Com- 
ing in pretty close quarters with a South- 
erner, he remarked, ‘ Friend, it’s unfortun- 
ate, but thee stands just where I’m going to 
shoot,’ and blazing away, down came South- 
erner. 


A FRIEND sends us the following ex- 
cellent words : 

‘Vinet, in speaking of the Chancellor 
D’ Aguesseau, says : ‘ He was once tragi- 
cal, or, at least, eloquent. The spirit of 
liberty, maintained by the reading of 
the ancients, and by parliamentary tradi- 
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tions, was stirred up in the passage on 
the Love of Country, delivered two 
months after the death of Louis XIV. 
Two months before, he could not have 
given utterance to such words. The 
term country does not occur twice in 
the writers of the seventeenth century. 
When Racine uses it, it is under cover 
of a subject taken from the Greek thea- 
tre; perhaps it is found also in Boileau. 
By crushing parliament, the great King 
had, as it were, stifled the patriotic spir- 
it; but this spirit lived in D’ Aguesseau, 
and to him the king was not the state.’ 

‘From the Love of Country,: ‘Sacred 
tie of the authority of kings, and 
the obedience of the people — the love 
of country should unite all their de- 
sires. But does this love, almost nat- 
ural to man, does this virtue, which we 
know by feeling, praise by reason, and 
should follow from interest, cast its roots 


deep into our heart? And should we 


not say that it is like a strange plant in 
monarchies, and that it only grows lux- 
uriantly, and makes its precious fruits 


be tasted, in republics ? 

‘*TIn these the citizen is aecustomed 
early, nay, almost at his birth, to regard 
the fortune of the state as identified 
with his own. That perfect equality 
and that species of civic fraternity which 
makes all the citizens only, as it were, a 
single family, gives to them all an equal 
interest in the good and evil of their 
country. The fate of the vessel, of 
which every one thinks himself the pi- 
lot, could not be a matter of indifference. 
The love of country becomes a species 
of self-love. They truly love themselves 
in the love of the republic, and they 
come, at last, to love it more themselves. 

‘* The inflexible Roman sacrifices his 
children to the safety of the republic; 
he orders their punishment; he does 
more—he sees it executed. The father 
is absolved, and, as it were, annihilated 
in the consul. Nature shudders at it, 
but country, stronger than nature, be- 
stows upon him as many children as the 
citizens, whom he preserves by the loss 
of his own offspring. 
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‘* Shall we then be reduced to seek the 
love of country in popular states, and 
perhaps in the ruins of ancient Rome ? 
Is the safety of the state, then, less the 
safety of each citizen in the countries 
which only know a single master? 
Will it be necessary to teach men in 
them to love a country which gives or 
preserves to them all which they love in 
their other benefits? But shall we be 
surprised at this? How many there are 
who live and die without even knowing 
whether there is such a thing as coun- 
try ? 

‘*Freed from the care, and deprived 
of the honor of government, they regard 
the fortune of the state as a vessel that 
floats at the wiil of its master, and for 
him alone is saved or lost. If the voy- 
age be fortunate, we sleep. We sleep 
with full confidence in the pilot who 
guides us. If any unexpected storm 
awakes us, it only rouses us to make 
powerless vows and rash complaints 
which merely annoy him who holds the 
helm; and sometimes even, when we 
stand as idle spectators of the ship- 
wreck of our country, so great is our 
folly, that we console ourselves with the 
pleasure of reviling those by whom it 
was occasioned. A brilliant stroke of 
satire, whose severity gratifies us by its 
novelty, or delights us by its malignity, 
is an indemnification for all public mis- 
fortunes; and it might be said that we 
sought rather to avenge our country by 
criticisms than to defend it by our sery- 
ices.”’ 


Adbice to Mresident Lincoln. 

Tue following bit has, by some com- 
ing together of events, found its way 
into our office. We give it for the ben- 
efit of ‘whom it may concern.’ Query: 
Whether said White House Occupant 
will conclude to carry into effect the 
suggestion.—Ep. AMERICAN Monruty. 
His Excevitency A. LINCOLN, 

White House Occupant, 


Washington, D. C. : 
{In care of Lord Lyons. ] 


Dear Sir: After deliberation upon the 
matter, I have arrived at the conviction that 
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it will, under all the circumstances, be as 
well not to have any election of President 
and Vice-President in November next, ac- 
Let 
the Act of Congress, making the provision, 
be repealed by default, so to speak. Then 
the way will be opened for an election in 
strict compliance with the clause in the Con- 
stitution, that is, the choosing of electors 
by the States. My plan is, as partly indi- 
cated to you before, that, after thus default- 
ing the election, you hand in to Congress, in 


cording to Congressional provision. 


the first days of its session in December, 
your resignation, with a recommendation of 
my appoiptment in your stead ; that, imme- 
diately upon my taking my seat, I will lay 
before our Congress, as well as that assem- 
bled in Richmond, my schedule for Presi- 
dential and Vice-Presidential nomination, as 
previously submitted to your inspection ; 
that, then the nominations may be made 
and the elections carried, in accordance, by 
the States, as above, and all can be done in 
season for the officers elect to take position 
on the fourth of March. 
Wuoever-I-am. 


CONSTITUTIONAL-UNION-NATION OF EVEL- } 
WASHETHINGTON, August, 1864, j 


Facetiac. 


Curck-Mate.—John and Julia’s chess prob- 
lem, by Amator. John to move and mate 
in two moves: 


John moves his arm round Julia’s neck; 
She moves one square, and whispers—check ; 
He nothing daunted moves right straight 
His lips to hers, and calls out—‘ mate !’ 


THe Marquis of Waterford was in the 
habit of riding in the second-class carriages 
of the railroad in his vicinity. Such a 
course very highly disgusted the proprietors, 
and they resolved to cure the Marquis, as 
they said, of his eccentricity. Accordingly, 
on one occasion, as he was sitting in a second- 
class carriage, a sweep, who had previously 
been in a third-class compartment, was in- 
vited out, and placed by the Marquis’s side. 
His lordship immediately got out, and pur- 
chased a first-class ticket, on delivering which 
to him the clerk laughed, as if the company 
had gained a victory. But Lord Waterford 
quietly returned to the train, gave the first- 
class ticket to the sweep, gravely escorted 
him to his place of honor, and then resumed 
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his own place in the second-class, from which 
the proprietors never again sought to remove 
him. 





JosH BiLiines says: ‘ When once axed if 
I believed in the final salvation of men, I 
sed: *‘ Yes— but let me pick the men.’’ 





G , in our class in college, was a very 
cool man ; he could play the most impudent 
trick possible before the Professor's eye, and 
never wince. One day the Professor of 
mathematics had a theodolite brought into 
the room, and gave a long description of its 
machinery and use. When he had finished, 
ach member of the class had an opportunity 
of examining it more minutely. When it 
came to G ’s turn, he looked at it very 
casually, and then commenced examining its 
three legs very minutely. 





This, of course, 
put the Professor on the qui vive, who clear- 
ed his throat and said: ‘Well, Mr. G ; 
any question to ask?’ G took another 
long, lingering look at its legs, and coolly re- 
marked: ‘Why, they are not mahogany, are 
they?’ The effect was irresistible, acting in 
totally different ways on the Professor and 
his pupils. 








Dr. Hawks, on one occasion, had an argu- 
ment with one of his vestrymen in reference 
to the increase of his salary. ‘Then you 
do n’t believe the Lord will feed the young 
ravens ?’ said the vestryman. ‘Oh! yes, I do,’ 
the Doctor replied, ‘but nothing is said 
about the ‘ young hawks,’’ 


In the days when servants were bought 
and sold to service in Massachusetts as well 
as in South-Carolina, my grandfather had in 
his family an unctuous darkey, called, of 
course, ‘ Dinah.’ 

Now, Dinah was fair to look upon, and 
after sundry flirtations, received, in her 
eighteenth year, a bond fide offer from a 
well-to-do Sambo of forty. 

‘And why don’t you have him, Dinah ?’ 
asked my grandfather of the fair one. 

‘Too old, Massa,’ was the grinning reply. 

‘Why, Dinah, he’s just in his prime.’ 

‘Yes, Massa; but bime-by, when Dinah 
get her prime, den he hab no prime at all! 





